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PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION: PRIORITIES AND 
CHALLENGES FOR REAUTHORIZATION 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 2011 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met at 10:05 a.m., in room SD-538, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Tim Johnson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN TIM JOHNSON 

Chairman JOHNSON. Good morning. I call this hearing to order. 

Today the Committee holds its first hearing this Congress on 
public transportation as we begin work on a new surface transpor- 
tation bill. This effort will build on a substantial hearing record on 
public transportation and transit safety that our previous Chair, 
Senator Dodd, and Ranking Member Senator Shelby worked to es- 
tablish last Congress. I look forward to continuing this effort on a 
bipartisan basis with Senator Shelby, our Subcommittee Chairman 
Senator Menendez, and all of the Members of this Committee. 

This is a very important time to talk about public transportation. 
High gas prices are stretching families’ budgets across the Nation, 
and where there is good transit service, taking a bus or train to 
work can make a big difference. Unfortunately, few Americans 
have that option. 

A few days ago, I got a note from Bob Ecoffey on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota. Bob works for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. He and his wife, Darlene, also own a Subway sandwich 
shop in Pine Ridge Village. I want to read part of this note for the 
Committee. 

“Tim, I hope this message finds you well. I heard that you will 
be working on a transportation bill soon. Five of the employees at 
our sandwich shop take a bus operated by Oglala Sioux Transit to 
get to work. You know how vast the reservation is, so having a reli- 
able and affordable means to get to the store really helps them.” 

I want to thank Bob for sharing his thoughts. It is sometimes 
forgotten, but reliable and accessible public transit is vital in rural 
areas like South Dakota, just as it is vital in large urban cities. 
Our public transit systems connect workers with employers, keep 
cars off congested roads, reduce our dependence on foreign oil, and 
get people where they are going safely and affordably. 

We are joined today by Peter Rogoff of the Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration and four distinguished leaders from the transportation 
industry. Mr. Rogoff, I share the Administration’s interest in re- 
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pairing outdated infrastructure, improving safety oversight, and 
simplifying and consolidating existing programs. I applaud Presi- 
dent Obama’s call to improve our transportation system and look 
forward to working with the Administration on a bill. 

The current extension of transit and highway programs runs 
through September 30th. Congress has produced seven short-term 
extensions since 2009, so it is time to get to work on this legisla- 
tion. Getting a long-term bill done will not be easy, but I hope that 
improving transportation is a topic where both parties can find 
common ground. 

With that, I will turn to Senator Shelby for his opening remarks. 
Senator Shelby. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD C. SHELBY 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today the Committee, as the Chairman has noted, will discuss 
reauthorization of the surface transportation bill, or something we 
call SAFETEA. We are nearly 2 years beyond the September 2009 
expiration date of SAFETEA and no closer to legislation that would 
allow infrastructure investments to move forward. 

While the Administration has provided some technical assistance 
on reauthorization, I believe they have yet to transmit a com- 
prehensive proposal. While not surprising, it is disappointing and 
does not provide the leadership required to move this process for- 
ward. 

I believe we need to work together on a reform effort that will 
promote greater efficiency and effectiveness in public transpor- 
tation systems across America. I hope this can happen. 

As we move forward, I believe that there is much that can be 
done at the Federal Transit Administration to eliminate and to re- 
duce many of the duplicative and bureaucratic processes that are 
still in place. State of good repair is also an issue that should be- 
come a more integral part of the transit program. 

I believe we must institute a system that ensures greater ac- 
countability and encourages real investment in maintaining our 
aging public transportation infrastructure. By contrast, the current 
system invests in new construction without any real consideration 
for how well existing infrastructure is maintained. I believe this 
needs to be changed. 

Setting aside for a moment the specific issues related to the tran- 
sit title of the authorization bill, I want to speak briefly about what 
I believe is the most significant issue surrounding the reauthoriza- 
tion of SAFETEA: the solvency of the Highway Trust Fund. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office, the expenditures 
from the Highway Trust Fund will begin to exceed revenues as 
early as August of next year, and by law, the Highway Trust Fund 
may not deficit spend. This restriction simply means that before 
Congress can write a fiscally responsible reauthorization bill, it 
must ensure the long-term solvency of the trust fund. While some 
have advocated for a full 6-year reauthorization at current levels, 
others have promoted a 2-year authorization with incremental in- 
creases. 

The length of the reauthorization is not as important, however, 
as the need to pay for all of this spending. I believe that the best 
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and the most responsible course is a full 6-year reauthorization 
that also ensures the long-term solvency of the trust fund. 

I am also deeply concerned about the possibility of a 2-year au- 
thorization that uses gimmicks to mask the financial difficulties of 
the trust fund. We should not go down that road. In fact, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that most Americans would agree that a reau- 
thorization bill that leaves the program insolvent or near insol- 
vency upon its expiration I believe would be totally irresponsible 
for the Congress. 

Unfortunately, there are no easy answers here. Infrastructure 
spending is essential to our long-term economic stability and 
growth. Nevertheless, this country cannot continue to deficit spend 
its way out of its problems — we all know this — for infrastructure or 
anything else. Therefore, I believe we must begin this discussion 
here with the realization that difficult decisions are going to have 
to be made. Only then can we provide the certainty needed by all 
interested parties. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Johnson. Are there any Members who wish to make 
opening statements? Senator Tester. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JON TESTER 

Senator Tester. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity. And I would like to thank the Ranking Member for his 
statement. I think we do need a long-term transportation bill, and 
it is going to take some tough decisions. It is going to take Demo- 
crats and Republicans working together. 

I want to welcome Mr. Rogoff here today. You know, I come from 
rural America, and it is not the first place you would think about 
public transportation needs or mass transit, but it is important. It 
is important to get folks to work, to school, to the health care that 
they need, and because of recent authorizations, we have been able 
to do some good things in Montana. But the fact is that it is an 
important link, and it is more important every day, especially con- 
sidering the growing number of veterans and the aging population 
in my State. 

So as we consider transit issues, we need a commitment from 
you to make sure we do not forget about rural America, to make 
sure that when the transit reauthorization is considered that you 
make a commitment to make sure that rural America gets the 
services they need. 

Now, what I am talking about is buses and van systems. Light 
rails do not really work. We do not have it. But the fact is buses 
and van systems do. I can tell you there are many communities 
that do not have any transportation systems. Some have just essen- 
tial air. And those buses and van systems are critically important. 
So hopefully during your testimony you can address that. 

The other thing is this: We have the second highest per capita 
in veterans in the State of Montana of any State in the tJnion. We 
have got seven Indian reservations that need transportation. Those 
vets need transportation. I think there are opportunities there for 
your department to really save some money and get better services 
to both of those communities. 
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So with that, I want to thank you very much for being here, and 
I look forward to your testimony. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Akaka. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR DANIEL K. AKAKA 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. 

Chairman Johnson, I want to thank you for holding this hearing, 
and it is good to be here with the Ranking Member, Richard Shel- 
by, and Members. 

Public transportation is critically important to Hawaii, which 
currently has the highest gas prices in the Nation and the second 
worst peak rush traffic congestion delays behind only the city of 
Los Angeles. Public transit, the bus and the coming Honolulu Rail 
Project, takes cars off the road and helps residents save on fuel 
while helping the environment. So there is a real need for ex- 
panded transit in Hawaii. 

Federal support for public transportation programs, both in my 
State and across the Nation, will continue to be necessary in order 
to reduce wasted time, gas, and money. 

Thank you. Chairman Johnson, for calling this hearing so that 
we can examine how to improve and expand mobility for all Ameri- 
cans through transit. Thank you and I want to thank also the wit- 
nesses who are here. 

Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Reed. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I simply 
want to thank and commend Mr. Rogoff for his extraordinary lead- 
ership. Thank you, Peter. 

I had the privilege of working with you, Mr. Chairman, and Sen- 
ator Shelby on the previous authorization on a very productive and 
bipartisan basis, and I look forward to that again. 

Also, just to echo what my colleagues have said, this is no longer 
a rail, northeast, urban issue. This is a national issue that touches 
every aspect of America, and if we are going to be productive, we 
have to have good transit. 

Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Rennet, do you wish to have an 
opening statement? 

Senator Rennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will submit it for 
the record and just thank the witnesses for being here today. 

Chairman Johnson. On the first panel, we will be hearing from 
the Honorable Peter Rogoff, the Administrator of the Federal Tran- 
sit Administration at the Department of Transportation. Refore 
joining the Administration, Peter worked for the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. We welcome him back today. 

Please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF PETER M. ROGOFF, ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Rogoff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Shelby, and 
Members of the Committee. I want to thank you for this oppor- 
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tunity to be here today to discuss the Obama administration’s pol- 
icy priorities for the next authorization of our Federal transit pro- 
grams. 

Just as we experienced 2 years ago, transit agencies around the 
country are experiencing a surge in ridership that is attributable 
in part to gasoline prices hovering around $4 a gallon, or in the 
case of Senator Akaka’s State, even higher. The Obama adminis- 
tration is determined to implement policies and investments that 
will help the American people keep more of their wages in their 
wallets rather than just hand them over at the gas pump. The 
President’s 2012 budget request for the FTA and the policy prior- 
ities we are presenting to this Committee are central to our efforts. 

The reauthorization of our surface transportation programs is a 
critical opportunity to lower our dependence on oil by making pub- 
lic transit a safer, more reliable, and more desirable choice for 
more Americans. We must use this opportunity to make these nec- 
essary investments to ensure that we do not lose current transit 
passengers who have grown weary of commutes with deteriorating 
infrastructure and reliability. And we must use this opportunity to 
put millions of Americans to work on sustainable projects that im- 
prove our quality of life, expand our opportunities for economic 
growth, and maximize the number of domestic jobs created with 
our own taxpayer money. 

The Administration’s policy proposals for reauthorization are a 
major step in this direction. While you have a great many policy 
proposals before you, I would like to use this brief opening state- 
ment to highlight just five priorities that will strengthen public 
transportation and ensure that we invest taxpayer dollars wisely. 

First and foremost is safety. Back in December of 2009, the 
Obama administration formally submitted a desperately needed 
rail transit safety bill to Congress. I am very, very grateful to this 
Committee for unanimously passing its own landmark rail transit 
safety bill last June. 

The time to renew action on this important legislation is now. 
The fact is the FTA is still living with an antiquated 1960s era law 
that prohibits the Federal Government from issuing even the most 
basic safety regulations that the traveling public needs. 

At present, commuter and intercity rail systems serving nearly 
half a billion annual rail passengers are subject to voluminous Fed- 
eral safety regulations administered by hundreds of FRA inspectors 
across the country. By contrast, eight times as many rail transit 
passengers are traveling on systems that are subject to no Federal 
safety standards whatsoever. There is almost no oversight since the 
27 State agencies that are charged with doing it have almost no 
staff and very little experience and expertise. 

The bottom line is we need credible, enforceable minimum safety 
standards for our rail transit systems. While our transit systems 
are safe, a safe way to travel, we continue to see too many prevent- 
able accidents. Recently we had a derailed San Francisco BART 
train that forced the evacuation of 60 passengers. We saw a track 
fire on the MBTA system in Boston that left 20 passengers injured, 
some from serious smoke inhalation. 

Mr. Chairman, the status quo when it comes to rail transit safety 
oversight is simply indefensible. This Committee recognized that on 
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a bipartisan basis this past June. I implore you to once again tack- 
le this issue, and soon. 

Second, we must face head-on the state of good repair of our 
transit systems, as Senator Shelby said. The Administration sup- 
ports a ground-breaking commitment to bring our current transit 
systems into a state of good repair, especially our oldest and larg- 
est systems that carry millions of passengers in and around our 
major cities every day. 

Just in our seven largest rail transit systems we are facing a de- 
ferred maintenance backlog of some $50 billion. These seven sys- 
tems serve 80 percent of the rail transit passengers in America. If 
we do not address the need to replace their aging assets, we run 
the very real risk of experiencing serious service and reliability 
problems that make it very difficult for working parents to get 
home in time to see their kids at night. This is not acceptable to 
the Obama administration. As such, we have proposed a significant 
new program to invest in the state of good repair of these systems 
and all other transit systems across the U.S., large and small, 
urban and rural. 

Third, we must be cognizant of the challenges faced by many dis- 
tressed transit agencies in meeting operating costs during these 
tough economic times. The fact is some of our public transit agen- 
cies need help addressing their operating shortfalls in the short 
run. As Secretary LaHood has mentioned several times, there is no 
point in using Federal dollars to buy brand spanking new buses for 
transit systems if they cannot afford to pay the drivers to put those 
buses into service. We are proposing assistance that would be tar- 
geted and temporary, aimed at economically distressed urbanized 
areas with 200,000 or more in population, and phased out over 3 
years. 

Even in a year when the Recovery Act boosted Federal funding 
for transit by 80 percent, we still saw service reductions to the pub- 
lic because of downturns in State and local revenues. The Adminis- 
tration is determined to address this issue with our eyes wide open 
so that transit systems and service to the public are not reduced. 

The Administration also supports streamlining and consolidating 
some of our core transit assistance programs. It goes to the heart 
of, I think, what Senator Shelby was talking about in terms of get- 
ting more efficiency and getting rid of duplication in our programs. 
Reauthorization is an opportunity to do just that, and our policy 
proposal would transform the New Starts program into a more 
streamlined process for funding the construction of new projects. 
The goal is to create more jobs quickly, complete projects faster, 
and provide transit users with real transportation options sooner 
rather than later. 

Similarly, we propose consolidating programs that would particu- 
larly ease the administrative burden now placed on many of our 
smaller and rural transit operators that are short on staff re- 
sources and have a hard time putting their relatively small formula 
apportionments to use in a manner that maximizes benefits to the 
public. 

Finally, we are proposing changes to the contracting laws gov- 
erning FTA programs to maximize the employment benefits that 
occur as a result of taxpayer investments in public transit. At 
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present, the Buy America rules for FTA investments dictate that 
60 percent of transit vehicles and vehicle prototypes purchased 
with FTA dollars must occur in the United States. 

The Obama administration is proposing to phase in a standard 
that will require 100 percent of such vehicles and components be 
produced in the United States. This standard would increase 10 
percent per year until we reach 100 percent domestic content in 
2016. This will allow vehicle manufacturers the opportunity to 
partner with U.S. vendors and the time to relocate manufacturing 
activities within the United States. It will also ensure that the 
highest-value design and engineering jobs associated with these 
taxpayer investments are located right here in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. I look forward to 
answering your questions through Q&A. Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you for your testimony. 

As we begin questioning the witness, I will ask the clerk to put 
5 minutes on the clock for each Member’s questions. 

Mr. Rogoff, given the Administration’s interest in helping transit 
systems bring their vehicles and infrastructure up to a state of 
good repair, can transit agencies make progress toward that goal 
and other important goals like improving safety if the Federal role 
in transportation and the level of Federal investment and transit 
is diminished in any way? 

Mr. Rogoff. I would say no, Mr. Chairman. We have proposed 
an ambitious growth path for funding specifically for state of good 
repair because, you know, our studies indicate not only a $50 bil- 
lion deferred maintenance backlog in those seven rail systems I 
spoke of, but a $78 billion backlog across the entire industry. 

This cannot just be a Federal burden. All of municipal govern- 
ment, State government. Federal Government I think needs to step 
up to address this problem, and if we do not, we run the very real 
risk of losing the handle and losing ridership at a time when we 
should be seeking more ridership given where gas prices are head- 
ing. 

Chairman Johnson. The concept that multiyear funding is crit- 
ical to building and maintaining public transportation systems is 
well documented. It does not matter if you are a small agency or 
a large one. To plan investments effectively, you need to know 
what funds will be available. In the 1990s, Congress established 
protections in the budget process to ensure that funds authorized 
were delivered. Those guarantees have broken down, and in this 
period of multiple extensions, agencies have been even less certain 
about future funding. 

Mr. Rogoff, is uncertainty delaying critical investments at agen- 
cies? Are we falling further behind in upgrading aging facilities 
and vehicles? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, I would not say that we are necessarily falling 
behind at the current moment because we still have a lot of Recov- 
ery Act money that is in the hands of agencies. A lot of that surge 
in Recovery Act spending did some very positive things, not only 
in creating jobs and maintaining jobs, but also allowing transit 
agencies to bite off some of those projects that were just very hard 
to cobble together enough money for — major bus maintenance fa- 
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cilities. And I should say last year we also competed a chunk of dis- 
cretionary bus monies specifically for state of good repair. 

That said, over the long term, your point is well taken, and that 
is, uncertainty not only as it relates to the stream of Federal funds 
but uncertainty as it relates to State and local funds is putting a 
damper on investment, and without some kind of certainty, it is 
very difficult for transit agencies to decide to bite off and launch 
forward and make those major investments, whether it is an ex- 
pansion of their system or just necessary maintenance of their cur- 
rent system. 

Chairman JOHNSON. The Committee has followed the Adminis- 
tration’s efforts to speed project development in the New Starts 
program. We will be looking closely at ideas to eliminate steps in 
the process that duplicate environmental review and planning re- 
quirements, and we will look for opportunities to reduce the num- 
ber of formal approvals that can leave a project in limbo. 

Under our reformed New Starts process, will the level of project 
analysis be any less rigorous? 

Mr. Rogoff. I would not say it would be less rigorous, but it is 
certainly our goal to expedite it. We have found that the amount 
of time that it takes to get a project from beginning to end in some 
ways endangers that project, because when you have a critical 
mass of local support and local funding to match the Federal fund- 
ing, that local commitment also has a shelf life. And if the project 
approval process takes too long, we run the risk of losing the local 
support. 

We have a number of proposals before you that would eliminate 
two separate alternatives analysis proposals. I think it goes to the 
heart of what Senator Shelby was talking about as it relates to du- 
plication. Right now we have one alternatives analysis proposal 
that is required under NEPA. We have a slightly different alter- 
natives analysis proposal that is required for the FTA, and that du- 
plication is just eating time. It is spending money on consultants 
that we do not need, and it is something that we can do in concert 
with one another. 

Similarly, our proposals anticipate that we would eliminate one 
of the major approval processes. Rather than separately admit 
projects into preliminary engineering and then in final design, we 
would do that approval process just once and in so doing I think 
get rid of a good chunk of the bureaucratic time that gets eaten up 
in program reviews and get these projects deployed more quickly. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Shelby. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Administration’s budget, as I understand it, proposes a 128- 
percent increase in funding for public transportation. This trans- 
lates into $119 billion over a 6-year authorization bill. How does 
the Administration intend to fund this proposal given the con- 
straints on the trust fund? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, as was the case not only for the public transit 
piece but also for the highway piece, the Administration has sig- 
naled its very strong willingness to sit with the Congress and work 
out those funding proposals soon. There is no question that we 
need to come together on a bipartisan basis, both 

Senator Shelby. It is still a lot of money, is it not? 
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Mr. Rogoff. It is, and we think it is merited, especially given 
the trends that we are seeing in issues like the state of good repair 
challenge and some of the issues that Senator Tester 

Senator Shelby. Where is it going to come from? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, there are a lot of options that have been 
talked about, but I think the most important thing where we are 
going to make progress is to have that dialog between the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress and figure out what mix of resources is 
going to get us to these funding levels. 

Senator Shelby. I am also concerned that we continue to make 
investments — and I mentioned this in my opening statement — in 
infrastructure without any state of good repair requirement. For 
example, there is a significant maintenance backlog for rail transit 
systems, yet these same systems have received billions of Federal 
funding for new projects. 

Does the Administration believe that the Federal Government 
should continue to make investments in new or expanded fixed 
guideway systems without a state of good repair requirement? 
What in your view can be done to ensure that infrastructure assets 
are adequately maintained here? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, we are doing a number of things 

Senator Shelby. And is it as big a problem as I think it is? 

Mr. Rogoff. I think for certain cities it most definitely is. 

Senator Shelby. OK. 

Mr. Rogoff. While I would just as soon not identify them by 
name, I would say this: In our State of Good Repair Initiative that 
we have put forward, we do have a process by which we intend to 
monitor the asset management efforts of all these agencies. 

Senator Shelby. And what does that mean by monitoring? I 
know that is like oversight, but 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, what we will be doing is right now 

Senator Shelby. are you deeply involved in what they are 

doing? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, they will be reporting to us through the na- 
tional transit database to which they submit annual reports cur- 
rently under law what the condition of their assets are. And if we 
are not seeing them — if we are giving them money as part of this 
State of Good Repair program and we are not seeing any progress 
in buying down their state of good repair backlog, we are going to 
know there is a problem, and we are going to talk to them about 
it. 

Now, you asked another question, and that is as it relates to the 
New Starts program and whether we should be expanding the foot- 
print of these agencies when we know they are not adequately in- 
vesting in their current footprint. 

Senator Shelby. That is right. 

Mr. Rogoff. I have spoken publicly about that before, and it is 
a source of great concern for me. 

I will say we are putting some threshold tests in approving 
projects through the New Starts process where they do need to 
demonstrate to us that they have the adequate funding stream to 
maintain their current system. I will mention one by name because 
this is all on the record. The Third Street Project in San Francisco 
is a very important expansion in rail for the Muni system, but we 
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also know that the Muni system is struggling to be adequately cap- 
italized. And as part of our discussions about advancing that 
project, we are simultaneously monitoring their budgets for their 
state of good repair. 

Senator Shelby. Good. I know Senator Bennet from Colorado is 
here. He might get into this, too, but I will proceed. SAFETEA in- 
cluded a public-private partnership pilot program for public trans- 
portation. The program’s goal of encouraging innovative financing 
and speeding project delivery through the program has not been 
achieved, I believe. In fact, the one surviving project, the Denver 
Eagle P3 Project, is still awaiting its full funding grant agreement 
despite having attracted a significant amount of private financing. 

Some of us are concerned that FTA is inflexible here with regard 
to the New Starts process and that inflexibility has caused the pro- 
gram to be ineffective and may have scared off potential private in- 
vestors, which we do not need to do. 

Could you comment on the lessons you have learned from the 
Denver project? And how could the process be changed to achieve 
true streamlining for the partnership between private and public 
money? Because we are going to need it in the future, are we not? 

Mr. Rogoff. Yes, sir. I mean, public-private partnerships do 
hold promise in transit projects, and you are correct that the Den- 
ver Eagle projects has been not only our most successful example, 
but frankly, the only example in that 

Senator Shelby. It is the only one you have, is it not? 

Mr. Rogoff. That is right. There were three projects as part of 
that so-called Penta-P private-public partnership program 

Senator Shelby. What happened to the others 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, I would tell you, sir, that I do not believe your 
characterization is necessarily accurate, that those other projects 
fell apart because of the FTA process. 

Senator Shelby. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Rogoff. I think those other projects fell apart because of 
what happened in the markets 

Senator Shelby. OK. 

Mr. Rogoff. and this Committee knows that dynamic better 

than anyone. 

Senator Shelby. The economy took a toll 

Mr. Rogoff. Yes, sir, and what we saw was that the private par- 
ticipants and the other two that were supposed to be participants 
in the financing of the other two projects, both in Houston and in 
Oakland, left the building. While I agree that FTA needs to do a 
better job of deploying its projects more quickly, I think those chal- 
lenges are addressed in the policy proposals before you that we 
have to streamline the New Starts process. 

You were asking an interesting question, and that is do we need 
a different process for public-private partnerships, and that is a 
good one that I think we should look at, because 

Senator Shelby. Are you looking at a possible different configu- 
ration? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, we are looking at a different configuration for 
all of our New Start projects. I would say, you know, I do not think 
Denver has necessarily suffered. We have signed probably one of 
the largest letters of no prejudice so part of the Denver project 
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could get under construction already, and we look forward to sign- 
ing a full funding grant agreement to nail down our contribution 
within the next 45 days, I believe. So they are making good 
progress in Denver, but you are right that we should be looking at 
our processes to make sure that we are not scaring away the pri- 
vate sector. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and again, 
thank you, Mr. Rogoff, for your great leadership. 

We are in an economic downturn and the question that a lot of 
Rhode Island transit officials ask me about is not capital, but oper- 
ating relief 

Mr. Rogoff. Sure. 

Senator Reed. and I wonder if there is any thought to pro- 

vide on a temporary basis access to some Federal resources for op- 
erating relief to avoid cancellation of routes and fare increases. 

Mr. Rogoff. There is, and as I said in my opening statement, 
we do have a proposal before you to extend operating assistance on 
a temporary and targeted basis. The way this program would work 
would be that of the formula funds that your transit operators can 
receive — this really, I should first point out, only applies to transit 
operators in communities of 200,000 or more. Communities smaller 
than that can use any amount of their Federal funds for operations 
that they care to. 

But for those at 200,000 or more, we have said that they could 
use in the first year 25 percent of their — up to 25 percent of their 
funding for direct operating costs, declining to 15 percent in the 
second year, 10 percent the third, and then zero. The idea is to 
really — our sole focus here is preserving service, especially given 
what is happening with gas prices. We are not comforted by service 
reductions, especially when ridership is increasing. 

I think in the economic — at the beginning of the recession, we 
saw service reductions, and I think some general managers will tell 
you they took off mayhe some of the lesser-used service. Now, we 
are running the risk of losing some service that is really essential 
to significant cohorts of the population, and, therefore, we have put 
forward a proposal on a temporary and targeted basis, targeted on 
communities that have had significant unemployment, like Rhode 
Island, that could address this issue at least on a temporaiy basis. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. In a similar vein in terms 
of flexibility of funds, there is actually authority for the State DOT 
to flex some of their funds to assist our RIPTA, which is a State- 
wide bus system, and they have used it essentially to buy hybrid 
electric buses. What impact has this flexing authority had on tran- 
sit investment nationwide? Has it helped or is it kind of spotty? 

Mr. Rogoff. No, I would say it has helped it quite a bit. I mean, 
if you look over the life of the SAFETEA-LU law. States at their 
own discretion have flexed over $6 billion over to transit, an aver- 
age of more than $1 billion a year. That effectively means that the 
Federal Transit Administration investments have been augmented 
a full 10 percent or more each year by States choosing to flex some 
of their highway funds, either from the STP Program or CMAT 
Program, over to transit, and some of our real game-changing in- 
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vestments have occurred because they have been able to put to- 
gether the FTA contribution with some flexed highway dollars. 
Even in the Recovery Act, we saw more than $460 million of high- 
way funds flexed to transit. 

So it is clearly a choice that local stakeholders and Governors 
like to have. It is spotty in this respect, in that not all States have 
done it, but the fact is that a great many States have and it is an 
important proposal. And in our policy proposals, again, this has 
been sent to the Public Works Committee, but in the proposals that 
we have sent over there, there is a change to the flexing provision 
that would come out of the so-called Highway Livability Program. 
But it will remain an important tool that transit agencies are going 
to need. 

Senator Reed. Just a final quick question. Senator Tester has 
pointed out how his State of Montana relies on buses. 

Mr. Rogoff. Right. 

Senator Reed. Another big State in the country, Rhode Island, 
relies on buses. And a lot of the transit orientation was on rail or 
subway, et cetera. And so the question is, will your proposals con- 
tinue to support the Statewide buses, or regional buses in the case 
of Montana, and also particularly with respect to the State of Good 
Repair, the kind of deferred maintenance, which is another huge 
challenge? I just have a few seconds. 

Mr. Rogoff. Yes. I want to make clear that our State of Good 
Repair Initiative definitely incorporates systems like RIPTA so 
they can stay on top of their maintenance facilities, so they can 
make sure that they have a modern fleet. And the reality is, while 
we talk a good bit about rail systems, the majority of transit trips 
in America today are still taken by bus and we have not lost our 
focus there. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Administrator Rogoff, I want to thank you publicly, you and Sec- 
retary LaHood, for taking the time to come to Hawaii in March to 
meet with me and other members of the delegation on a wide vari- 
ety of transportation projects throughout our State. I appreciate all 
of the work that you have done and the clarity you promoted over 
the years on the Honolulu High Capacity Rail Project. 

Can you discuss the Federal funding commitment to the Hono- 
lulu Rail Project and what benefits expanded transit funding could 
have for projects across the Nation? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, sure. As you pointed out in your opening 
statement. Senator, I think, and in information that is a surprise 
to a great many Americans, Honolulu and Oahu, in particular, has 
some of the most punishing congestion in the IJnited States, and 
the Honolulu Rail Project, obviously, is something that we support 
quite strongly. This project has taken a long time to get off the 
ground, as you know. It has sort of been derailed twice before, and 
the only thing that has happened is the congestion on H-1 has got- 
ten even worse. As was also pointed out, there is a good bus net- 
work in and on Oahu, but the reality is, when you have got a con- 
gested road network, there is only so much you could accomplish 
with buses. 
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So we, in our budget for 2012, have proposed $250 million spe- 
cifically for the Honolulu Rail Project and we are hopeful of admit- 
ting that project into final design. We are currently reviewing their 
financial plan. We did recently conclude a risk assessment, where 
we found that the risk was actually under control and the local 
authority’s proposal to lower the cost estimate was reasonable 
based on how much of the project they have gotten under contract. 

So this is the kind of project that will really be about traditional 
congestion relief It will be about getting working people from the 
West side of Oahu over to the east side and home in time to see 
their kids when they are awake, and it mirrors a lot of what can 
be accomplished elsewhere in the country. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Administrator Rogoff, can you please 
describe how the FTA, working with State and local governments 
to ensure that costs for projects like the Honolulu Rail Project are 
managed effectively? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, our involvement with a project does not end 
when we sign a full-funding grant agreement. What we then do as 
the project is in construction is have what is called a PMOC, 
Project Management Oversight Consultant, onsite, observing con- 
struction patterns, keeping a monitor on costs, working to make 
sure that the project comes in on time and on budget, and when 
we see them going off that curve, we have some conversations 
about how we can get an improvement plan or a project manage- 
ment plan in place to keep the project on time and on budget. Our 
methods are not always perfect, but we have had steady improve- 
ments in terms of the number of projects that are coming in and 
on budget over the years. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. Administrator, bus operations on 
Maui, Hawaii, and Hawaii Island are some of the fastest growing 
bus transportation systems in America. However, they are rel- 
atively small in terms of the number of buses operated. In the past, 
the Congress assisted in funding the capital costs of many of these 
fast growing bus transportation systems through the bus and bus 
facilities programs. What other programs could our rural bus oper- 
ators use for capital assistance for their rapidly expanding oper- 
ations? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, there are a few. As I mentioned to Senator 
Reed, our State of Good Repair Program will help them make sure 
that they have the funding to replace their fleet, and those 
projects — I have had the opportunity to visit the bus provider on 
Maui and you are correct that they are one of the fastest growing 
players in the country. And when you are trying to provide mobility 
around an island that just has a perimeter road and you have gas 
prices the highest in the Nation, as you pointed out, those bus serv- 
ices are very critical. 

Now, in addition to the State of Good Repair Program for fleet 
replacement, we are proposing substantial growth as part of our 
policy proposals for the bus facility program, and our support under 
that program would grow as quickly for rural communities as it 
would for urban communities, and therefore, the outer islands 
would get the benefits of that growth, as well. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Tester. 

Senator Tester. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and once again, 
thank you for being here. Chairman Rogoff 

In my opening statement, I talked about the Department’s com- 
mitment to rural America and what can be done there. There are 
many towns, as I said earlier, that have no public transportation. 
They have no access to getting folks to doctors, as an example. 
What is the Administration plan for that? Is it to just leave it the 
way it is, or is there going to be some opportunity to work with 
local governments to deal with buses, vans, those kind of things? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, let me say, as I mentioned while you were out 
of the room, sir, we are looking to substantially boost funding for 
rural transit. As you know, funding for rural transit more than 
doubled under the SAFETEA-LU Program and we want to con- 
tinue that progress. 

I think there are huge opportunities specifically in one area that 
you cited, and that is dealing with what we refer to as medical 
transportation and getting people to the doctor, getting — you dis- 
cussed the need of veterans in Montana. I will tell you, we have 
had a number of fruitful conversations recently with HHS and the 
VA and DOD on how we can better address that, and you will be 
hearing more about that in the future. 

I think, importantly, in the area of medical transportation, this 
is not just a mobility investment. We save the taxpayer a lot of 
money, a lot of money in the Medicare and Medicaid programs, 
when we can keep people living in their homes and providing the 
necessary transportation to get to even those distant medical visits. 
And also, high gas prices impact everybody. 

Senator Tester. Yes. 

Mr. Rogoff. So we are trying to do a lot to put mobility man- 
agers, to get sort of out into the field to get the maximum utility 
out of the vans that are out there. 

Senator Tester. Flexibility in discretionary ability is very, very 
important. Let me just give you an example. Two weeks ago, I was 
in the center of the State of Montana. They have Essential Air 
Service, but oftentimes that gets — even Essential Air Service is too 
pricey for what we want to have happen. They want to set up or 
at least get connected in with a bus system or a van system. They 
think they have the ridership to support it. How do they do it? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, right now, as part of our policy proposals, we 
would require agencies to continue to spend 15 percent of their 
funding on intercity bus 

Senator Tester. This is connecting between towns. 

Mr. Rogoff. Right. That is right. And that is why I say intercity. 

Senator Tester. OK. I have got you. 

Mr. Rogoff. And a lot of the challenge there is in enticing an 
operator to the table. But we can help subsidize those operations, 
and I would agree with you that in a number of communities, the 
Essential Air Service Program does not necessarily meet all of the 
mobility needs at all income levels for those communities. 

So when I was first confirmed by this Committee, sir, we talked 
about my coming out to Montana, and if I could host a meeting out 
there and sort of try to bring the players together, I would love to 
do it. 
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Senator Tester. OK. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Bennet. 

Senator Bennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Rogoff, for your testimony, and I also want to 
thank the Ranking Member for highlighting the project in Denver 
and I appreciate the conversations we have had about that project 
as well as the Roaring Fork Valley and other things across the 
State. 

I heard in the answer to the Ranking Member that you hoped 
that you would be signing the full funding grant agreement with 
the folks in Denver in the next 45 days. Is that — that is on track? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, it is on track. We sent out — we are at the last 
hurdle, and namely, that is the required 60-day review period for — 
we have transmitted the full funding grant agreement to this Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committees for 60 days’ review. 
That is required under law. I would point out, we are asking the 
Committee’s defence, and among our policy proposals is that that 
period be shrunk to 30 days, again, in the interest of moving 
projects more quickly. But once that is complete, which I believe 
should be early June — excuse me, early July, right at the end of 
June, early July, we should be in a position to sign the full funding 
grant agreement. 

Senator Bennet. Great. I appreciate that very much. 

You know, one of the things over the last couple of years we have 
talked about in town halls in Colorado — and when I am saying 
“we,” I do not mean me, I mean the people that come to my town 
halls — there is a lot of focus on our debt and our deficit, as there 
should be. We have to fix this. We have got to straighten this out. 
But when you think about it, the situation is actually much more 
grave than just the $1.5 trillion deficit we have, the $15 trillion 
debt, and that is that as a generation, we have not bothered even 
to maintain the assets that our parents and grandparents built for 
us, much less build the infrastructure we are going to need in the 
21st century. 

So I am encouraged by the fact that the Administration has in- 
cluded the idea of an Infrastructure Bank in its budget. I wonder 
if you would talk a little bit about what that financing structure 
would look like, how we can maximize it. Some days, I drive 
around our State and the roads have been smashed into smither- 
eens. The transit lines are not doing what they need to do. We need 
to do better than that, and maybe this is one mechanism for help- 
ing. 

Mr. Rogoff. Yes, sir. We are strong supporters of an Infrastruc- 
ture Bank, not obviously just to get to the transit challenge, but 
also to look at major highway bridges and other entities like that. 
I talked earlier with Senator Shelby about the impact on private 
financing. When the markets collapsed, that was a big game chang- 
er for some of our credit assistance programs at DOT. When I 
worked for the Appropriations Committee, and even in a period 
when Senator Shelby chaired that subcommittee, we would rescind 
some of the money that was available in the so-called TIFIA Pro- 
gram because it was undersubscribed. That is a credit assistance 
program for a number of different investments, highway or transit. 
Now, the TIFIA program is way oversubscribed, in part because of 
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the importance of having some kind of Federal loan guarantee or 
Federal loan to augment private financing. 

The President is a very strong supporter of an Infrastructure 
Bank. In fact, he was a cosponsor of a proposal when he was here 
in the Senate. And we think that given the increased volume that 
we have with the RRIF Loan Program in the FRA, the TIFIA Pro- 
gram, which is really run out of the Secretary’s office, and the in- 
creasing number of applications we are getting that can bring pri- 
vate investment to bear in partnership with public investments, we 
think there is huge potential there, and we have a multibillion In- 
frastructure Bank proposal as part of our policy proposals here in 
the Congress. 

Senator Bennet. I would look forward to working with you on 
that, and I would say, in the context of your answer to Senator 
Tester, who I align myself completely with his observations about 
the importance of transit in rural Colorado as well as Montana, 
that the bank may be a place, also, where we can encourage fur- 
ther regional collaboration and approaches, transit-oriented devel- 
opment, transit itself, and I hope that we are thinking about that 
as we design the financing mechanism. 

The last thing I just wanted to go back to is something in your 
testimony. You mentioned the importance of passing the transit 
safety bill, and we did pass that bill in this Committee last year. 
It did not pass the Senate. As you know, and we talked about this 
earlier, with your help, we are expanding our light rail system in 
Denver and new commuter rail service out to Denver International 
Airport. In the absence of passing this safety bill, if we do not do 
it, who is it that is going to — where is the oversight going to come 
from for projects like this? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, I have got to tell you, sir, Denver really points 
up the absurdity of the status quo when it comes to Federal rail 
safety oversight, because as you pointed out, you are simulta- 
neously expanding a light rail system and you are building com- 
muter rail out to the airport. They are all going to converge at Den- 
ver Union Station. Without any change in the law, at Denver 
Union Station, you are going to have the Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration, who has hundreds of inspectors and a very lengthy regu- 
lation, which I should say we do not want to duplicate but we do 
want to have some regulatory authority — at Denver Union Station, 
you are going to have Amtrak coming in and your commuter rail 
coming in and they will be inspected by the FRA. And on one track 
over, you are going to have light rail, the oversight of which is left 
to a State agency with one, maybe two employees, very under- 
funded, very undercapitalized, with very little expertise. 

It is identical to the situation we had at the site of the Fort 
Totten crash at Washington Metro. You had an Amtrak line. You 
had the MARC commuter rail line. And you had the Washington 
Metro line. And there was voluminous Federal oversight on two of 
those tracks, and on the third track, there was close to nothing, 
and that is the status quo we have and it really is not defensible. 

Senator Bennet. Well, I appreciate your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I would like to include 
for the record. 

Mr. Administrator, I appreciate what you said earlier with ref- 
erence to creating some flexibility on the emergency operating as- 
sistance. You know, we see that at a time of economic crisis and 
$4 a gallon gas that ridership on public transportation systems 
have increased, and at the same time, many agencies, including 
New Jersey Transit, have either raised fees or cut service. So I ap- 
preciate, hopefully, that element of helping out in this time period 
be actually pursued vigorously, because otherwise, we are going to 
undermine the very essence of the systems we already have. 

I am wondering, older, well-established systems have been run- 
ning for years, often have high ridership and are operating at or 
beyond capacity. How do you think we can best address these cap- 
ital-intensive projects to expand capacity, because we already have 
a proven system that is working and has ridership? They do not 
seem to fit in the New Starts Program systems and they do not 
have enough formula funds to address this, either. 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, I would say that that is certainly true. Per- 
haps in the current funding trajectory, a rail-heavy system like 
New Jersey Transit that obviously runs both buses and rail, I think 
our proposed 300-percent increase into 2012 for State of Good Re- 
pair investment would really help them tackle some of their major 
maintenance efforts that they need to undertake and thus, hope- 
fully, free up dollars for expansion. 

We are committed to both, because, obviously, the President’s 
goals of lowering our dependence on oil, lowering greenhouse gas 
emissions, we want to see transit ridership grow, but we want it 
on projects that are safe and well capitalized. 

So I think when you look at a proposal to substantially increase 
our investment, the numbers that Senator Shelby pointed out ear- 
lier, in public transit, if we have an adequate partner in New Jer- 
sey Transit, we can make progress on expansion. 

Senator Menendez. Now, an adequate partner. What does that 
mean? 

Mr. Rogofe. a partner that is putting more skin in the game, 
just as the Federal Government would. 

Senator Menendez. Let me ask you, there seems to be some con- 
sensus that reauthorization should establish goals for the national 
program and that State, regional, and local performance measures 
should be tied to those goals. But when we start discussing just 
what those goals or measures should be, things get a lot more con- 
troversial. Do you have any specific proposals for national transit 
goals or local performance measures? 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, we are supportive of performance measures. 
Let me point out one that I discussed a little bit earlier with Sen- 
ator Shelby, and that was in our State of Good Repair Program, we 
want to do a much more aggressive oversight and reporting system 
to actually monitor that the funding that we are putting out for 
State of Good Repair is actually going to buying down that backlog. 
That would be, if you will, the reporting of that data and moni- 
toring of that data would be a condition of receiving the assistance, 
because we really — it sort of goes a little bit to what Senator Shel- 
by was speaking to, and that is if we just sort of put the money 
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out there without a lot of oversight, you could get into a situation 
where you have put out a great deal more money in the name of 
State of Good Repair, and 5, 10, 15 years down the road, you have 
not really made any progress. 

And an important key to that is something we are very big sup- 
porters of, and that is an asset management program. We have 
some transit agencies that know where all their assets are and do 
a very good job of monitoring their condition and some that really 
have not a clue where all their assets are and do a very poor job. 
If they are going to spend the Federal money wisely or their own 
money wisely, they need to know what their greatest vulnerability 
is, what the most critical investment is, and take them on in order, 
and we want to help them monitor that situation. 

Senator Menendez. Well, in terms of making sure — my last 
question — your assets are well positioned and that you are maxi- 
mizing the systems that you have, as we face higher gas prices, 
transit agencies see higher demand, but they also see higher fuel 
prices, as well. 

Mr. Rogofe. That is right. 

Senator Menendez. What is FTA doing to help agencies invest 
in vehicles that do not run on diesel or gasoline? 

Mr. Rogofe. Quite a lot. You know, you pointed out, we talk 
about the gasoline price spiking up to potentially getting to its 
2008 high. The reality is that the diesel price has already exceeded 
its 2008 high and transit agencies must pay that diesel price. As 
I pointed out earlier, the majority of transit trips in America are 
still taken by bus. 

We, through our discretionary bus allocations, our Clean Fuels 
Bus Program, even the dollars that were used through the State 
of Good Repair Bus Program, bought a lot of clean fuel vehicles. 
The price differential between a diesel bus and a hybrid electric is 
coming down. I think more transit agencies are cognizant about 
how many years they will get a payback on those cleaner fuel vehi- 
cles. We are not only putting out capital money and more capital 
money to help modernize the fleet in that way, we are also doing 
research through our research and innovation group to take the 
next generation bus to the next level of even cleaner and zero-emis- 
sion buses eventually. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Merkley. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you, Mr. Chair, and thank you. Admin- 
istrator Rogoff. I came here directly from testifying on an electric 
vehicle bill, which has a lot to do with reducing oil consumption 
and improving air quality, and certainly this is an appropriate se- 
quel to that, and thank you for your work. 

I wanted to specifically note that the New Starts program would 
be a key source of funding for a major bottleneck in Oregon and 
Washington, which is the drawbridge on the 1-5 corridor, a major 
freight corridor, a major passenger transportation corridor, and 
also an obstruction to extending transit to the full metropolitan 
area, which extends across the Columbia River. This is terms the 
Columbia River Crossing, and I think you have probably heard 
about it, but I wanted to make sure. 
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Mr. Rogoff. Well, yes, not only have we heard about it, obvi- 
ously I have participated in conference calls with the Secretary and 
Governor Kitzhaber and Governor Gregoire about moving this 
project forward. It is identified in our 2012 budget as a project in 
preliminary engineering that could participate in an envelope of 
about $400 million with three or four other projects that are in pre- 
liminary engineering. 

We are very big supporters of this project because it really does 
a lot of the things that meet Administration goals. It really ad- 
dresses a critical bottleneck on the interstate system, and clearly, 
when it comes to highways, our principal obligation needs to be to 
the interstate system. 

It will provide rail transit access from Vancouver, Washington, 
to Portland, something that has been talked about for decades but 
has not been accomplished. There will be a bike and pedestrian op- 
tion, which is an increasingly popular method of transport in that 
region. So, yes, we think on so many fronts that the Columbia 
River Crossing needs to move forward. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you. It is music to my ears, and I look 
forward to working with you on this critical infrastructure piece. 

One thing that has come out in the context of that conversation 
are some of the hurdles in the New Starts application process, and 
you have been talking about streamlining that process, and I want 
to applaud you for that effort. 

One of the things that the folks have shared are things such as 
additional planning pieces such as fleet management plans that 
have gone along with that that are an important part of the trans- 
portation puzzle but not necessarily bearing directly on the project 
itself Is that the sort of thing that you are thinking about in terms 
of the streamlining? 

Mr. Rogoff. Our principal goals in streamlining are eliminating 
duplication and also recognizing where you have — part of the prob- 
lem with our whole New Starts process is it is currently one size 
fits all, and for a brand-new city that is trying to deploy a rail 
project for the first time, they need a much different Federal inter- 
face than probably a Portland Tri-Met that is building its sixth 
through seventh extension or a system like Salt Lake, the UTA in 
Salt Lake, that has brought in a number of projects on time and 
under budget routinely. And what we are trying to do is fashion 
our program to recognize the difference between grantees. A lot of 
people complain about how long it takes some of these projects to 
move from one process to the other. We certainly recognize that we 
can make progress at the FTA, and we have policies before you to 
do that. But, importantly, we also need to recognize that transit 
agencies, some of them are on a real growth curve in getting their 
own expertise on how to launch some of these projects, and if we 
want that project to come in on time and on budget, they are going 
to need some oversight. And they sometimes are going to need to 
be sent back to the drawing board. 

So when we talk about streamlining the New Starts process, I 
say it is in part about streamlining the New Starts decision proc- 
ess, not the New Starts approval process, because sometimes that 
decision is going to have to be no, especially for new grantees that 
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really need to build their own internal technical capacity before 
they build a rail project. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you, and I am glad you are working on 
that, and I will continue to provide feedback from folks back home 
as they have suggestions. 

In my closing seconds here, I wanted to note that I appreciate 
your support of performance-based planning. I have a bit broader 
version of that called the Strategic Planning Act of 2011 that cre- 
ates a baseline of transportation performance metrics, including 
congestion, goods movement, safety, public health, cost to the tax- 
payer, and so forth, and implements scenario-based planning and 
a study of the scenario-based planning and the impacts it has had 
on reducing the costs of projects, which are enormous, projects 
across the country from Texas and Utah, New Mexico, California, 
Tennessee, and so forth. So I just wanted to mention that I look 
forward to being in dialog about perhaps even a bit more ambitious 
version of performance-based planning. 

Mr. Rogoff. Well, you have hit on something that I think needs 
to be amplified about, you know, we have our livability agenda and 
a livability program in our reauthorization recommendations. But 
you hit on something that is not often talked about, and that is, 
how the livability agenda saves taxpayers money. We do not talk 
enough about the fact that when you coordinate these investments, 
especially in things like transit and affordable housing, in which 
you have your background, that just tearing up the street once to 
put in the affordable housing and making sure that there is afford- 
able housing adjacent to a new transit improvement saves the tax- 
payer money. It is a far cry better than when we build the transit 
improvement we have the gentrification effect where the affordable 
housing goes away, and then the taxpayers have to pay yet again 
to create affordable housing somewhere else, and then those people 
need transit. 

So there really is some considerable cost savings to be achieved 
through just coordinated planning, and while I have not looked at 
your bill, I would be happy to do so. And we have some experts at 
the FTA on scenario planning that I would be happy to bring up 
and have a dialog with you on that. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you. That would be superb. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, Peter, and you may be excused. 

Due to a previously scheduled meeting, I will be passing the 
gavel to Senator Menendez. I appreciate both panels’ attendance at 
this hearing and look forward to continuing this important con- 
versation. 

The second panel, please take your seats, and. Senator Menen- 
dez, thank you for taking the gavel. 

Senator Menendez [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me, as they come, introduce the second panel. 

We will hear from William Millar, who is the able leader of the 
American Public Transportation Association. Bill has been a great 
advocate for transit, and we are going to be sad to see him leave 
the APTA later this year. 

Next we will hear from Dale Marsico, who is the executive direc- 
tor of the Community Transportation Association of America, and 
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he has worked to broaden support for community and public trans- 
portation. 

Then we will hear from Larry Hanley, the international presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Transit Union. Larry has spent much of 
his life working in different positions within transportation in New 
York and being an advocate. 

And, finally, the Committee will hear from JayEtta Hecker, the 
director of transportation advocacy at the Bipartisan Policy Center, 
and she has spent much of her career in Federal public service in 
the legislative and executive branches. 

So let me welcome you all. In the order that I introduced you, 
let me invite you to deliver 5-minute — summarize your testimony 
in 5 minutes. Your full statements will be included in the record, 
and with that, Mr. Millar, you are up. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. MILLAR, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Millar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate those 
nice personal comments as well. 

On behalf of the American Public Transportation Association and 
its 1,500 members, it is my pleasure to appear again before this 
Committee. We thank you for your strong leadership and invest- 
ments in transportation and transit in particular in the past, and 
we look forward to working with you as you seek to enact, we hope, 
a well-funded, 6-year, multimodal surface transportation bill. This 
would be one of the most important things the Congress could do 
to create jobs, to provide access to jobs, and to provide infrastruc- 
ture that will serve a healthy and growing economy as well as our 
future population growth. 

Now, we recognize there are many challenges in achieving this, 
but we cannot overstate the need for a well-funded, 6-year bill now. 
Multiple short-term extensions of the law do not serve the Nation 
well. Transit system and State DOTs with multiyear capital budg- 
ets and agencies who implement multiyear projects must have reli- 
able, predictable funding if they are to deliver these projects on 
time and in an efficient fashion. 

The private sector businesses who work in the transportation in- 
dustry cannot and will not build new plants, they will not hire new 
workers, if the uncertainty about the availability of funding con- 
tinues. Further, these businesses may be forced to lay off existing 
employees, and we have seen some businesses shift their invest- 
ment overseas where other countries are making much more sig- 
nificant contributions to transit investment. 

Recent reports have shown that the United States is falling well 
behind economic competitors such as Brazil, China, India, and our 
traditional friends and competitors in Europe in terms of expand- 
ing and keeping infrastructure up to date. So despite the well-docu- 
mented fiscal challenges the Federal Government faces, the Fed- 
eral Government must be a strong partner in meeting the infra- 
structure needs. 

Now, proposals to reduce the Federal investment in transpor- 
tation infrastructure and particularly public transit at this time 
are extremely shortsighted. These are investments that will pay off 
not only now but for many decades to come. And the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Transportation has cited some $78 billion that needed to 
be invested just to bring transit up to a state of good repair. Other 
studies have shown that about $60 billion a year annually should 
be made available from all sources, not just the Federal source, to 
maintain existing systems, to expand those systems, because we 
are going to need it. Our future is to be a growing country with 
a growing economy. We must meet those needs. 

Earlier the Committee spoke about high gas prices, and certainly 
we have all seen now gas prices beyond $4 a gallon, some places 
in the country $5 a gallon. We expect this year about 2 million 
more Americans per day — per day — to use public transit because it 
is one of the quickest ways that they can avoid the high cost of gas- 
oline. If the pump price continues to rise, we expect millions more 
Americans who never thought they would need public transit to 
need public transit — again, showing the need for the investment. 

Now, we know that transit not only is good for all the reasons 
I have mentioned, but it also provides jobs. For every $1 billion in- 
vested through the Federal transit program, some 36,000 jobs are 
created and maintained. APTA has recommended that Congress 
authorize the investment of $123 billion over the next 6 years. The 
President’s budget has suggested $119 billion. That would be fine 
with us as well. 

We need to make sure that there is a good, solid source of rev- 
enue behind this, and to provide this, we believe it is time to up- 
date the Federal fuel tax. It was last raised in 1993. To have that 
purchasing power replaced, we think it needs to be indexed for the 
future, but we think there are other ideas out there that are nec- 
essary as well. 

My written testimony talks about the need for public-private 
partnerships. However, I must caution our experience in transit 
has been not only these are hard to do, but they are often financing 
mechanisms. They do not really bring new money to the table. And 
so we have many suggestions for the Congress on how we can im- 
prove that situation. 

I realize I am coming to the end of my time so I will just refer 
the Committee to my written testimony. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions. Suffice it to say that we need to have signifi- 
cant more investment in all forms of public transportation to meet 
the multiplicity of needs of our Nation, as the Senators have dis- 
cussed with the first panel today. 

Thank you 

Senator Menendez. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsico. 

STATEMENT OF DALE J. MARSICO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

COMMUNITY TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Mr. Marsico. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your invi- 
tation to be here as well. The Community Transportation Associa- 
tion of America represents 4,000 members that provide public and 
community transportation around the United States. Although our 
members provide public transportation in what we might call tradi- 
tional transit communities, many of our members, thanks to our 
Nation’s rural public transit program, can be found providing 
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transportation in what some people might assume to he unexpected 
locations. 

Today, rural public transit can be found providing innovative mo- 
bility in communities that stretch from the Arctic Circle to the Rio 
Grande, from the smallest communities on the Atlantic coast across 
Middle America and the west coast, to Hawaii, all the way to the 
islands of Guam. 

Thanks to the commitments made by this Committee, public 
transit is completing its mission in communities across the Nation 
regardless of the size or location so that no matter where you are 
in America, you have an opportunity to be part of a public transit 
system. 

Just as importantly, SAFETEA-LU provided new emphasis on 
public transportation that serves tribal communities where the 
need is as important in public transit as it is anywhere in our 
country. And across the country, our association has been privi- 
leged to work with our partners at the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion and with tribal communities to build public transit that is ac- 
cessible to helping people with some of the greatest economic and 
personal needs in the Nation. 

We are privileged to have worked in establishing new and better 
tribal transportation services not only in places like the Dakotas 
and Montana, but also in communities in Alaska, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Arizona, and in Wisconsin. In all these 
communities, like their urban and rural and other tribal networks, 
public transit not only continues to take Americans to work, but it 
is the essential link to provide millions of Americans with access 
to health care and other life-sustaining services to all of the Amer- 
ican people, but especially to our Nation’s seniors. 

Public transportation links people not just to the communities in 
which they live, but also to the communities in which they work, 
and many Americans are faced with traveling greater distances to 
seek employment and greater distances to seek health care as more 
and more of our Nation continues to regionalize. That is another 
reason why the advances that we have made in SAFETEA-LU, es- 
pecially in funding, have been so important for the connectivity and 
the needs of the American people. 

Yet our progress is in serious danger today. Because of the suc- 
cess of the past, we have built our programs on partnerships that 
exist between the Federal Government, State government, local 
government, and, of course, the people who use our transit sys- 
tems — the riders. 

The Great Recession, as we know it, has severely impacted these 
services and situations and relationships. Today in rural America, 
for instance, because of the recession 3.5 million Americans have 
lost their access to inner-city bus systems. The same is true for 
growing needs on employment transportation. Every reduction in 
transportation is a reduction in opportunity. 

Just as importantly, we are concerned about the growing need of 
transportation by our veterans. Estimates from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs remind us that 40 percent of the veterans in the 
Afghan and Iraqi wars come from rural communities. We must as- 
sure rural transportation’s capacity to address these needs now and 
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in the years ahead, especially as they relate to jobs and health 
care. 

The current economic and energy situations have created a dis- 
connect between rising demand and declining investment that re- 
quires action and leadership that has historically come from this 
Committee and is the only place, we feel, that that leadership can 
come from today. 

Finally, some of the other issues we address in our written testi- 
mony call for greater flexibility to meet local needs. We support al- 
lowing operating assistance to small communities, medium commu- 
nities, and large communities. We are particularly concerned about 
90 urban communities that will soon face being placed into dif- 
ferent rulemaking because of demographic changes. But we also 
call for new and innovative research to look at the way jobs link 
to transportation and the future. All these things need to be done 
in this reauthorization, and they need to be done now. 

Like it or not, highways and transit and all forms of mobility re- 
main the infrastructure that is essential to all Americans regard- 
less of where they live. We must find ways to add to that infra- 
structure and add to that success so that the American people have 
the connectivity they need to make their lives not just lives that 
are circling around locations, but also give them the capacity to 
connect to the bits and pieces that transit pulls together to help 
Americans in their personal journey toward the American dream. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you in particular for your 
leadership in supporting public transit. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you. 

President Hanley. 

STATEMENT OF LARRY HANLEY, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 

Mr. Hanley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to address through the legislation and through my re- 
marks the issues that are affecting America most deeply today, and 
by that I mean issues like the environment and climate change, na- 
tional defense, cutting the use of foreign oil and economic develop- 
ment, getting Americans back to work. 

The Amalgamated Transit Union represents 190,000 people in 46 
States and in Canada, and we are deeply concerned about a transit 
crisis that has occurred throughout the United States and is now 
spreading to Canada over the course of the last 2 years. 

We have in the course of the last 2 years seen the steepest fare 
increases and deepest service cuts in our history. Fifty-six percent 
of agencies have cut rush hour service in this period of time; 62 
percent have slashed off-peak service; 40 percent report reductions 
in geographic coverage; and there have been about 5,000 layoffs 
that we can track within the transit industry. 

In the past 2 years, in cities like Atlanta, where we have seen 
entire suburban counties eliminate all their bus service; Chicago, 
where 14 percent of all the transit service has been eliminated; 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, where already 25 percent of the bus 
service has been eliminated, and they are planning further cuts; 
and in Pittsburgh most recently 15 percent of the service was cut 
on a Monday morning 6 weeks ago, and we have people standing 
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at bus stops unable to board buses and watching three and four 
buses pass them during the rush hour as they wait to get to their 
jobs. 

In Oakland, California, entire areas of service in Richmond, 
which is part of the Oakland system, is currently planned to be 
eliminated in the course of the next 2 months. 

In my own hometown in New York, we have seen service cut that 
has been running for 100 years. We have watched while, although 
the Federal Government has stepped up along with the State and 
city and invested in growth in the subway system, the MTA is cur- 
rently eliminating bus service in the outer boroughs of New York 
City that has run, as I said, for 100 years, and people are losing 
their ability to get around their own city. 

There is no slowdown in the cuts. We have upcoming cuts in Salt 
Lake City, in the Twin Cities; Tacoma, Washington; Birmingham, 
Alabama; and, of course, in Long Island, where the entire system 
has been put on the table for elimination. 

This is a mobility crisis for transit-dependent Americans. We 
have in recent visits to Chicago had discussions with the Service 
Employees Union who have informed us that their own members, 
as a result of the service cuts in that city, have to sleep on the 
floors in buildings waiting for bus service to resume after they 
clean the buildings they work in. 

Urban Americans and transit-dependent people are being hurt, 
but now, with $4 gas already here and $5 gas right around the cor- 
ner, the pain is expanding. More areas are going to be affected by 
the changes as a result of the census in urbanized areas where 
populations of more than 200,000 are going to impinge on the abil- 
ity of these systems to get operating aid. Brand-new buses are sit- 
ting idle. Buses that were paid for by stimulus dollars recently 
were just put in service after sitting for 6 months in Albany, New 
York, where the system was unable to run the buses that were 
bought with the Federal funding. 

We need increased funding. We support the President’s pro- 
posals. But we also need to get beyond this question of whether or 
not we can afford to give operating assistance to transit systems at 
this time of crisis. So we support generally the President’s pro- 
posal, but we believe that it needs to be tweaked and changed be- 
cause there are limitations imposed in the proposal that we think 
will prevent solving the immediate crisis. 

Further delay is not an option. We believe that we need to act 
immediately to restore the service that has already been cut. 

There are additional issues of public safety on transit that have 
been raised today. As was said, transit is one of the safest ways 
to travel, but recent accidents have been troubling. We are about 
to approach the second anniversary of the WMATA crash next 
month, an accident that should never have happened. Lives were 
tragically lost due to faulty equipment, and more investment is 
needed not only in the equipment itself but also, as was stated by 
Peter Rogoff, to have some supervision of our transit systems in 
terms of how they safely manage their rail operations. 

Also, we are interested in this bill and trying to get some transit 
workforce development money because although the technology is 
changing rapidly, virtually nothing is being spent in America on 
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training transit workers. We need a career ladder program and 
structures to be put in place to deal with workforce issues, and the 
ATU supports the Transportation Job Corps Act of 2011. APTA 
also supports the bill — in this case I am speaking for Bill Millar — 
but labor and management partnerships, as we see it, are critical 
to the success of this industry. 

So, in summary, we cannot get our economy back on track, we 
cannot improve the economy and get our people back to work un- 
less the Federal Government steps up and recognizes that there 
needs to be flexibility in the money you are already spending on 
transit, and we thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your support of oper- 
ating aid, and we look forward to working with you to make it hap- 
pen. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Ms. Hecker. 

STATEMENT OF JAYETTA Z. HECKER, DIRECTOR OF TRANS- 
PORTATION ADVOCACY, NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POL- 
ICY PROJECT, BIPARTISAN POLICY CENTER 

Ms. Hecker. Thank you. Senator Menendez, Senator Merkley. It 
is an honor to be here. As you stated, I represent the Bipartisan 
Policy Center, which came together with four of your former lead- 
ers — Senators Dole, Daschle, Baker, and Mitchell — to lay the foun- 
dation of the kind of bipartisanship that is so essential to solving 
our major national problems. The focus is developing bold but prag- 
matic solutions to the major issues of our day and bringing to- 
gether very broad cross-sections of not only former elected officials 
but experienced folks in each area as well as new voices. So in 
transportation, our panel is not just transportation experts but a 
national grocer, a real estate developer, and different kinds of per- 
spectives to bring to bear. 

The three topics that I will address today are the challenges and 
opportunities of the current environment and the political context 
that you know very well, the priorities that BPC has set for the 
new authorization to be addressed in a report that we will be re- 
leasing in a couple of weeks that will have a detailed authorization 
proposal, and then, finally, the key funding issues and challenges 
which are so essential. 

Before I address those three issues, I actually was going to skip 
over this, but because both of you talked about the importance of 
national goals and performance metrics. I’ll address the foundation 
of the work that the Bipartisan Policy Center is doing. The heart 
of reform, the heart of performance, the heart of accountability is 
having clear goals and performance metrics to measure and hold 
recipients of Federal funds accountable. It is the heart of it. It was 
the heart of our first report that identified five key national inter- 
ests and, therefore, goals of Federal involvement in transportation 
generally, economic growth, national connectivity, including all the 
concerns expressed here today about rural issues. It is part of our 
Nation, not just our metropolitan area but certainly our rural 
areas. 

Metropolitan accessibility is a national interest. That is where 
most of our growth occurs. It is where most of our people live. Even 
in the rural States, most of them live in metropolitan areas. We 
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need more strategic focus on metropolitan performance of the net- 
works and systems in metropolitan areas. Improving our energy se- 
curity and environmental sustainability and reducing emissions, 
that is a fundamental national interest, and safety. 

Now, the first four of those traditionally are not transportation 
related. Those are higher national interests, broader national goals, 
and we think transportation to a large extent is a means to an end. 
The days when we grew up and Dad would take you for a ride in 
the country, are past. Today, transportation is the foundation of 
the vitality of our economy. It is how people get to work, it is how 
our commerce is conducted, and transportation helps us grow, 
helps us live better, and have a sustainable environment in a safe 
manner. So these goals are critical. 

We have also recommended that that is the single most impor- 
tant measure that the Congress needs to take in authorization, and 
not in the prefatory language. That kind of language is always in 
the prefatory language of the bills. It has to be the goals of the 
bills, tie the programs to those goals, and start laying the founda- 
tion for measuring, monitoring, and rewarding performance. 

Now, I’ll turn to the three issues that I talked about. First is the 
challenges and opportunities. You know full well the severe condi- 
tion of the trust fund, which has been hit by the economic down- 
turn. The Nation is confronting the fiscal crisis for the first time. 
Frankly, having been with GAO for years, the last 15 years, I was 
giving speeches on the debt crisis and the fiscal condition requiring 
urgent attention 10 years ago. It is finally coming to the fore. This 
is a national crisis that is changing the nature of the debate about 
these issues. And then we have got increasing hostility to taxes, at 
least certainly at the Federal level. 

Our concern is that, as all of the witnesses before have said, all 
of the evidence is that we need to be spending more on transpor- 
tation. We are not maintaining what we have. We are not pre- 
paring for the future. 

On the other hand, we do not have the money. The only way the 
trust fund is operating now is from over a $30 billion bailout of bor- 
rowed funds over the last 3 years. In my view, the political envi- 
ronment is such that we are not going to have any more bailouts 
of that kind that are borrowed funds. There is no more free money. 
There are no more gimmicks, frankly, which is a lot of what was 
behind some of those bailouts. 

The panel that we have has basically said that while in our vi- 
sionary report we support substantial increases, the future cannot 
depend on general fund transfers and increased borrowing. Until 
new revenues are identified, the program should be scaled back to 
existing revenue, and this is also an opportunity for the critical re- 
forms. 

I see I am way over my time. The reforms build the foundation 
for performance, focus on improving planning and getting more 
oversight. The planning structure, which is so vital to better deci- 
sion making, is not based on the kind of goals and outcomes that 
you have talked about. It is all process oriented. And DOT has 
done work on this. They know it. They are limited in their current 
authority. All of the focus on planning is just process oriented. We 
need oversight on solving problems. 
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And, finally, on funding, in the longer run basically the work 
that we have done and the experts that we have brought together 
who have their own proposals, we concluded that we are not going 
to get consensus for the kinds of increases that are required in 
transportation until we rebuild the credibility of the program. 
Clearer set of performance objectives, clearer outcomes, clearer rec- 
ognition that we are getting value for our money. So in the long 
term, we actually think these reforms really need to precede the 
kind of increases that are called for. 

In the short run, we have a very dramatic recommendation. If we 
live within our budget — which, frankly, is a decrease from current 
levels, we recognize that the current level of spending is only sup- 
ported by these bailouts. We have to have a major new Federal pro- 
gram focusing on supporting States, rewarding States, providing 
incentives, and giving them all the tools to develop sustainable rev- 
enue sources to maintain the program. 

Thank you, and I apologize for going over. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you very much. 

Thank you all for your testimony. I, unfortunately, have a meet- 
ing with our Ambassador designee to Afghanistan, so Senator 
Merkley has agreed to chair the rest of the hearing. I have a series 
of questions I am going to submit to the record. I look forward to 
your answers. 

But I will make one statement as a subcommittee chair, which 
we look forward to pursuing many of these issues as we hold future 
hearings in conjunction with the Chairman. You know, in my mind, 
we cannot prosper if we cannot grow, and we cannot grow if we are 
stuck, and we are stuck and we need to be able to move in a direc- 
tion that creates greater — particularly in mass transit, better pub- 
lic transit opportunities. 

There are few issues that embody so many of our national goals 
as public transit, whether that is the whole question of getting peo- 
ple to work and opening up economic opportunities, and very often 
what transit systems do to create economic opportunities, not only 
their construction, but in the long term, ripple effect along transit 
lines. 

It is about our environment and the air that we collectively 
breathe. It is about energy, moving increasingly to energy inde- 
pendence and breaking our addiction to foreign oil and great trans- 
fers of wealth from our country to other countries at the end of the 
day. And much more. It is quality of life, sitting less time in traffic, 
having more productive time at work or quality time with our fami- 
lies. 

So it seems to me this is one of those issues for which we, in fact, 
have so many crosscutting national issues and concerns that we 
should be able to do a lot more and hopefully get a bipartisan con- 
sensus, which this Committee has, fortunately, always been at the 
forefront of, so I hope we can continue with that history. 

With that, I appreciate Senator Merkley closing out the hearing 
and look forward to reading the answers to the questions that I 
have. Thank you very much. 

Senator Merkley [presiding]. Thank you very much for your tes- 
timony. I have a couple quick questions. I say quick, because I only 
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have about four more minutes before I have to leave for another 
meeting. 

So I wanted to ask Mr. Marsico about your comments regarding 
vehicle miles traveled. I think I have the phrase here of the current 
American political environment does not seem at all ready to em- 
brace the idea of the Government in any shape or form monitoring 
travel patterns of its citizens, even if only to gauge distances trav- 
eled. We have had in Oregon a pilot project on this, but I was won- 
dering where you were taking your conclusions from, from more 
just surveys or other perhaps experimental projects from around 
the country. 

Mr. Marsico. We were taking my information from surveys we 
did, particularly in the Western States when we were talking about 
other ways to increase revenue. I think, basically, we put that in 
our testimony to reflect that there were many communities where 
that was looked at as very invasive and that it led to, I think what 
we say in our testimony is, during the current crisis, sometimes, 
like I believe the phrase is Occam’s razor. The simplest solution is 
the best. 

And I find that in those areas where we talked, a gas tax in- 
crease was greeted, you know, much more positively and under- 
standingly than getting into a more detailed approach to something 
longer term. And I think what we said in our testimony is, that is 
a great long-term solution. We have to educate people about what 
we are doing first. But in the meantime, we had such urgent needs, 
we were trying to focus on how great the support we felt existed 
for a simpler solution that we believe that a number, and a signifi- 
cant number of the American people would join us in a small gas 
tax increase as a step toward looking at a broader range of rev- 
enue. 

Senator Merkley. I would just note, you might find it inter- 
esting to look at the results of that pilot in Oregon. Oregon has a 
weight mile on freight, which has a very sophisticated formula that 
addresses the number of axles, the weight on each axle, et cetera, 
et cetera. It actually serves as a motivator for companies to add 
more axles and do less road damage because it lowers their costs. 

So within that framework, there is a lot of thinking about the 
fact that high-mileage vehicles and certainly hybrids and electric 
vehicles may not be carrying their fair share. On the other hand, 
we are working hard to subsidize that transition for a host of other 
very valuable reasons that have to do with reducing our consump- 
tion of oil for the national security purposes, the creation of jobs, 
and the improvement of air. So there is kind of a rich debate going 
on around that. 

I wanted to ask if anyone had anything they would like to say 
about bus rapid transit. We have had several communities that 
have been exploring this and some that have developed it at much 
less infrastructure cost than rail takes, but with fairly similar 
speeds, with coordinating traffic signals, landings for people to get 
on and off the vehicles, and so forth. 

Mr. Hanley. America lags far behind Latin America in devel- 
oping bus rapid transit. It is a very productive way to avoid capital 
costs in construction of systems that, for some reason, some mu- 
nicipalities love to build light rail systems and I think they have 
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ignored the recent developments over the course of the last two 
decades around the world in bus rapid transit. 

So we find it for our drivers, they love the fact that they do not 
have to sit in traffic. Often, when folks do not understand it, they 
reject it out of hand, but it is a very effective way, efficient way, 
of moving people more reliably, safer, and more quickly through 
our cities. So we support it completely. 

Mr. Millar. Mr. Merkley, yes. APTA believes that the full family 
of services ought to be available, including bus rapid transit, that 
that ought to be a part of the Federal program. As Mr. Hanley has 
said, many communities have started to look at that, and certainly 
we would support its inclusion in the bill. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you. And finally, Ms. Hecker, you prob- 
ably heard my comments earlier on performance measures, stra- 
tegic planning, and scenario-based comparisons, and the value they 
have actually brought to the bottom line to the taxpayer, because 
that sort of scenario-based planning has resulted in more being ac- 
complished for less. But I wanted to ask if you are familiar with 
that as an extension of your performance measures conversation. 

Ms. Hecker. Yes, sir. We are, and I think while we do not use 
that term, we talk about getting incentives in place for more inte- 
grated outcome-based planning that focuses on the mix of Federal 
interests of growth and energy security and improving access to 
jobs. So the traditional planning that was more focused on a static 
projection of demand really was not nearly as dynamic as we need 
with all of these national interests in our transportation system 
and the interplay of these objectives. 

So we are very much focused on trying to set the stage for not 
only promoting more dynamic planning, for providing support to 
State and local governments for the data, which is very often the 
missing ingredient for that kind of analysis, and for the analytical 
tools to compare across modes and to do more dynamic planning, 
and the tracking tools to understand what impacts transportation 
investments are likely to have in the future and actually have had, 
looking backwards. 

Senator Merkley. I want to thank you all for bringing your ex- 
pertise to provide insights to this Committee. So thank you for your 
time and efforts. The input is very valuable. 

The record will be open for an additional week for folks to submit 
questions, and we certainly appreciate your responses to those 
questions. 

With that, I adjourn this Committee. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:44 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements, responses to written questions, and addi- 
tional material supplied for the record follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN TIM JOHNSON 

Today, the Committee holds its first hearing this Congress on public transpor- 
tation as we begin work on a new surface transportation bill. This effort will build 
on the substantial hearing record on public transportation and transit safety that 
our previous chair, Senator Dodd, and our Ranking Member, Senator Shelby, 
worked to establish last Congress. I look forward to continuing this effort on a bi- 
partisan basis with Senator Shelby, our Subcommittee Chairman Senator Menen- 
dez, and all of the Members of this Committee. 

This is a very important time to talk about public transportation. High gas prices 
are stretching families’ budgets across the Nation, and where there is good transit 
service, taking a bus or train to work can make a big difference. Unfortunately, few 
Americans have that option. 

A few days ago I got a note from Bob Ecoffey on the Pine Ridge reservation in 
South Dakota. Bob works for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. He and his wife Darlene 
also own a Subway sandwich shop in Pine Ridge Village. I want to read part of his 
note for the Committee: 

Tim — I hope this message finds you well. I heard that you will be working 
on a transportation bill soon. Five of the employees at our sandwich shop 
take a bus operated by Oglala Sioux Transit to get to work. You know how 
vast the reservation is, so having a reliable and affordable means to get to 
the store really helps them. 

I want to thank Bob for sharing his thoughts. It is sometimes forgotten, but reli- 
able and accessible public transit is vital in rural areas like South Dakota, just as 
it is vital in large urban cities. Our public transit systems connect workers with em- 
ployers, keep cars off congested roads, reduce our dependence on foreign oil, and get 
people where they’re going safely and affordably. 

We are joined today by Peter Rogoff of the Federal Transit Administration and 
four distinguished leaders from the transportation industry. Mr. Rogoff, I share the 
Administration’s interest in repairing outdated infrastructure, improving safety 
oversight, and simplifying and consolidating existing programs. I applaud President 
Obama’s call to improve our transportation system, and I look forward to working 
with the Administration on a bill. 

The current extension of transit and highway programs runs through September 
30. Congress has produced seven short term extensions since 2009, so it’s time to 
get to work on this legislation. Getting a long-term bill done will not be easy, but 
I hope that improving transportation is a topic where both parties can find common 
ground. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT MENENDEZ 

Good morning. I would like to thank Chairman Johnson and Ranking Member 
Shelby for holding this hearing to address the longstanding challenge of how we 
craft and pass a surface transportation bill in 2011 that will help jumpstart the 
economy and get the United States back on track. 

Today, we are in limbo. Nearly two years and seven extensions later, our country 
still lacks a permanent authorization to direct our Nation’s surface transportation 
program. It will require an immense amount of leadership, political will, and col- 
laboration to do what is in the best interest of the country. We literally cannot af- 
ford any more delay. 

Incremental extensions stymie our ability to strategically link public infrastruc- 
ture investment and economic development — to “prime the pump” for job creation 
and recovery. This threatens U.S. global competitiveness and undermines our qual- 
ity of life. This authorization is an opportunity to maintain the strong elements of 
our existing transportation program, while shifting course in other areas where 
there is consensus on the need for reform. 

Transit is a critical element of our transportation network and recognition of its 
importance continues to rise. Today, with gas prices over $4 a gallon, with our Na- 
tion addicted to oil, with the threat of climate change and the housing crisis, transit 
is part of the solution for a number of interconnected challenges. 

Public transportation brings mobility, access, and freedom to residents and visi- 
tors across the country. It creates good-pa 3 dng, long-term jobs directly and helps cre- 
ate countless more by efficiently connecting workers with their place of employment. 

We know that the housing markets hardest hit by high gas prices are exactly 
those communities that are located the furthest from jobs and schools, houses of 
worship, hospitals, and grocery stores. The hardest hit communities are also the 
ones with the fewest connections to public transportation. 
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In short, passing a reauthorization bill and making sure transit gets the resources 
it needs is simply essential if we are to grow our economy, reduce congestion and 
pollution, fix the housing market, and drive down transportation costs. 

I am very proud that this Committee has been able to act on a bipartisan basis 
on transit issues in years past and I hope we can serve as an example for the entire 
Senate on how to reach across the aisle to pass a surface transportation reauthor- 
ization bill. 

Thank you and thanks to our witnesses for sharing your insights and experience 
with the Committee today. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF PETER M. ROGOFF 

Administrator, Federal Transit Administration 
May 19, 2011 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Shelby, and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the Obama 
administration’s policy priorities for the next authorization of Federal transit pro- 
grams. We appreciate the Committee’s hard work to develop this important legisla- 
tion. And we believe it is in the best interests of the American people to support 
a legislative framework that will enable us to strategically rebuild and expand our 
national transit infrastructure in ways that will create new jobs, enhance competi- 
tiveness, and spur economic growth in communities nationwide, while also reducing 
our Nation’s dependence on oil. 

Almost all Americans — from families to business owners — have been affected by 
the spike in gas prices lately, as they were in 2008 and back in 1973. But we can’t 
keep proposing policy changes when gas prices rise, only to forget about them once 
they go back down. President Obama has noted that while there is no silver bullet 
to address rising gas prices in the short term, there are steps we can take to ensure 
the American people do not fall victim to skyrocketing gas prices over the long term. 

Toward this end, the President has laid out a blueprint to put America on a path 
toward a cleaner, safer, and more secure energy future. The Administration has 
pledged that by 2025, we will reduce our net imports of oil by one-third and put 
forward a plan that produces more oil domestically, reducing our dependence on oil 
with cleaner fuels and greater efficiency. That is achievable, it is necessary, and for 
the sake of our future, we will get it done. 

To ensure that this strategy succeeds, we are making historic investments in 
high-speed rail and public transit, because part of making our transportation sector 
cleaner and more efficient involves offering Americans — urban, suburban, and 
rural — the choice to be mobile without having to get in a car and pay for gas. 

We at FTA have been hearing from transit agencies all over the country, who tell 
us they are experiencing a surge in ridership that they attribute, at least in part, 
to the pain people are feeling at the pump. For example, in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
ridership on the RTA transit system is up more than 20 percent over last year. In 
Kankakee County, Illinois, local buses have added more than 3,000 new riders this 
spring. In greater Philadelphia, there’s been a 4 percent increase on SEPTA’s trains 
and buses over a recent 8-month period. And in northern Virginia, 7 percent more 
riders chose to ride the VRE commuter rail in February than the same time last 
year. 

These increases represent millions of new trips taken every day. Many of these 
trips are taken by hard-working Americans who simply cannot afford to purchase 
and maintain privately owned vehicles. Suburban commuters who are also con- 
cerned about the high cost of gas — and would prefer not to waste gas sitting in traf- 
fic — are also turning to transit. According to the American Public Transportation 
Association, riding public transportation saves individuals, on average, $10,116 an- 
nually, or $843 a month, compared with driving. 

Implementation of our priorities for reauthorization — together with enactment of 
the President’s budget request for fiscal 2012 — will ensure that America’s transit 
systems are reliable, desirable, efficient, and safer than ever for the millions who 
use them every day in our urban, suburban, and rural communities. Our priorities 
reflect the Administration’s dual commitments to expanding transit in areas with 
little or no transit while also bringing our older, urban transit systems into a state 
of good repair. But transit service is only as strong as the agency that runs it. 
Therefore, it’s equally important to support workforce training and development 
within the transit industry as well as temporary, targeted operating assistance for 
transit providers in distress. To improve FTA’s capacity to oversee and manage the 
billions of dollars we award annually to State and local transportation providers. 
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and ensure that taxpayers’ transportation dollars are wisely spent, the Administra- 
tion is also committed to streamlining and consolidating core programs to improve 
efficiency and become even more responsive to local transportation priorities. Spe- 
cifically, we recognize it is vitally important to strike the right balance between good 
stewardship and the need to advance capital transportation projects in a reasonable 
timeframe. That is why we propose significant changes that will accelerate the de- 
velopment and financing of critically needed projects to expand transportation op- 
tions in the United States. Additionally, we will reduce the administrative burden 
now experienced by FTA’s grant recipients for programs that offer mobility for older 
adults, people with disabilities, and low-income individuals. To this end, we will 
merge and consolidate three separate programs. 

A description of FTA’s policy priorities for the next authorization follows. 

State of Good Repair 

During his State of the Union Address, President Obama laid out an aggressive 
but achievable plan to out-build, out-innovate, and out-educate our global economic 
competitors. At the heart of the President’s challenge is public transit. The Adminis- 
tration supports making a groundbreaking commitment to not only expand transit 
options for Americans, but just as importantly, maintain our transit systems in a 
state of good repair. A September 2010 FTA study found that the Nation’s transit 
systems, including bus systems, have a $78 billion backlog of assets in marginal or 
poor condition and that our Nation’s transit systems will require an estimated $14.4 
billion annual investment to continue to maintain a state of good repair once that 
backlog is addressed. 

Through a new State of Good Repair program, one that would replace the existing 
fixed guideway modernization and discretionary bus programs, formula grants 
would be provided to transit agencies over the next 6 years to enable them to im- 
prove the condition of their existing capital assets. We will work closely with this 
Committee to develop a reformulated two-tiered formula for both bus and rail that 
closely reflects the capital needs of transit agencies. This formula should allocate 
funds based on the relative cost to restore public transportation assets to a state 
of good repair. We also recommend that the formula give priority to transit agencies 
with the most pressing capital investment requirements. The formula should not in- 
equitably reward public transportation agencies that have failed to adequately 
maintain their capital assets. We should require transit agencies to use asset man- 
agement techniques to target their state-of-good repair investments. Also, it should 
assure equitable treatment of the relative needs of rail and bus systems and provide 
an incentive to transit agencies for developing and implementing structured asset 
management techniques. 

Safety 

Secretary LaHood has regularly stated that “safety is our highest priority and we 
are committed to keeping transit one of the safest modes of transportation in the 
Nation.” Our commitment to safety is demonstrated by the Administration’s re- 
peated requests that Congress enact new authority for FTA to ensure the safety of 
rail-transit riders across America. 

In December 2009, Secretary LaHood transmitted to Congress legislation that 
would establish national rail transit safety standards. This was the first piece of leg- 
islation that any President, in any Administration, transmitted to Congress that 
was solely about public transportation, and appropriately, it was about safety. 

We’re also very grateful that this Committee unanimously passed a safety bill in 
June 2010. While it differed in some respects from the Administration’s proposal, 
it includes the core components that will put us all on a better path for improved 
safety. 

I want to thank all the Committee Members that have worked on that legislation. 
I can promise you, FTA will continue to work with the leadership in Congress until 
public transportation safety legislation is enacted as a stand-alone bill or as a part 
of the reauthorization of the Federal Public Transportation Assistance Programs. I 
am grateful to the American Public Transportation Association (APTA) for their rec- 
ommendations on how to improve safety legislation as well as their support of this 
much needed legislation as it moves through the process. 

To achieve the goal of putting safety first, it is imperative that Congress rescinds 
an antiquated 1960s era law that forbids the Federal Government from issuing even 
the most basic safety regulations now. When Secretary LaHood and I testified before 
the Subcommittee on Housing, Transportation, and Community Development on De- 
cember 10, 2010, we expressed concern about warning signs regarding the frequency 
of derailments, collisions, and passenger casualties and reported on a number of ac- 
cidents serving as the basis of our concern. While transit is a safe way to travel. 
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we continue to see too many preventable accidents. For example, on March 13 of 
this year, a BART train derailed as it approached a station, causing the evacuation 
of 65 passengers. Four people were injured, and the accident resulted in $800,000 
in damage. And, on April 20, 2010, twenty people were injured because of a fire in 
a tunnel just outside the MBTA’s Downtown Crossing Station. The cause of the fire 
was due to trash near an electrical cable. 

Clearly, FTA needs the tools to ensure that public transportation remains safe as 
our systems age and experienced employees retire in increasing numbers. Enact- 
ment of this commonsense safety legislation is long overdue; we request that Con- 
gress move quickly to provide those necessary tools to us to help keep the public 
safe. 

Temporary and Targeted Operating Assistanee 

The Administration’s proposed flexibility to use Section 5307 Urbanized Area For- 
mula Grant funds for operating expenses is an important recognition that some of 
our public transportation agencies need help addressing their operating shortfalls 
in the short run. In smaller urban areas and in rural areas, FTA formula funds can 
already pay for operating assistance. But now we are proposing that FTA funding 
be available for temporary operating assistance specifically in economically dis- 
tressed urbanized areas with a population of over 200,000. 

This flexibility would phase out over 3 years. In the first year, grantees in these 
targeted areas would be permitted to use up to 25 percent of their urbanized area 
apportionment for operating expenses and declining portions during the second and 
third years. To prevent the substituting of Federal funds for local dollars, each tran- 
sit agency would have to certify to FTA that its local funding partners did not re- 
duce the proportion of local funding dedicated to transit and that service levels are 
maintained and not cut below previous levels. 

Program Streamlining and Delivery 

I. Capital Investment Program 

The Administration supports transforming the New Starts program (Section 
5309), into a Capital Investment Program that would feature a simpler and more 
streamlined process for funding the construction of new fixed guideway projects and 
extensions to existing fixed guideway projects, such as heavy rail, light rail, com- 
muter rail, and bus rapid transit. Currently, FTA follows a rigorous, time-con- 
suming process based on requirements set by the law when reviewing grant applica- 
tions for program funding. This process focuses on awarding Federal dollars to the 
highest rated projects. However, sometimes project timelines are sacrificed along the 
way, resulting in higher project costs. 

We believe that such changes will expand transportation options in the United 
States hy accelerating the development and financing of critically needed projects. 
Importantly, streamlining the Capital Investment Grants process will be a true cat- 
alyst to long-term economic development and job growth surrounding the new rail 
line. 

The goal of streamlining Capital Investment Program is to strike the right bal- 
ance between stewardship and the need to advance New Starts projects in a reason- 
able timeframe. To that end, FTA supports eliminating the duplicative Alternative 
Analysis requirement since it is already required by the National Environmental 
Policy Act. 

We support merging Preliminary Engineering and Final Design into a single 
Project Development stage under our proposal. Entry into the Project Development 
phase would require FTA approval. The current six project performance criteria 
would be reduced to four — transportation effects, environmental effects, economic 
development, and comparison of project’s effects to costs. 

Streamlining the project development process would permit us to discontinue the 
current “Small Starts” category — projects requesting less than $75 million in New 
Starts funds with a total capital cost of less than $250 million. Instead, the program 
would include two new project categories: the larger Capital Investment Grant 
projects and Exempt projects, which request less than 10 percent of their funds from 
this program, and in any case, no more than $100 million. Exempt projects would 
be subject only to basic Federal grant requirements and would not be evaluated and 
rated under the program criteria. 

One set of project evaluation criteria would be applied to all nonexempt projects. 
Projects’ sponsors seeking more than $100 million in Capital Investment Grant Pro- 
gram funds would receive construction funds through a Full Funding Grant Agree- 
ment while projects seeking less than $100 million would receive construction funds 
through a simplified Project Construction Grant Agreement. We propose to maintain 
the five-tier project rating system of low, medium-low, medium, medium-high, and 
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high for project ratings. We also provide comparable, but not necessarily equal, 
weight to each of the project performance criteria. 

II. Consolidated Specialized Transportation Grant Program 

Over time, FTA’s grant recipients have had to devote increasing time and re- 
sources to administer the various requirements of FTA’s programs that offer mobil- 
ity for older adults, people with disabilities and low-income individuals. To address 
this burden, the Administration supports creating a Consolidated Specialized Trans- 
portation Grant Program to improve mobility and job access for low income persons, 
and provide transportation options for senior citizens and individuals with disabil- 
ities. This program would merge the existing Elderly Individuals and Individuals 
with Disabilities Program, the New Freedom program, and the Job Access and Re- 
verse Commute program. The objective of this program reform would be to ensure 
transportation services are made available in urbanized and nonurbanized areas, 
and are designed to fill gaps in or enhance transportation services available to meet 
the particular needs of older adults, low-income individuals, and people with disabil- 
ities who are not well served by existing public transportation service. 

Funds would be distributed by formula and apportioned to urbanized areas and 
rural areas based on the number of each targeted population in those respective 
areas. Funds would be used for planning, capital investments, and operating costs 
of projects derived from a locally coordinated public transit — human service trans- 
portation plan. 

Performance-Based Planning 

Over the past few decades. Federal surface transportation law has increasingly 
recognized the importance of transportation planning as the basis of transportation 
spending decisions by State and local officials. However, States and localities need 
to better identify and address their planning problems and needs by making full use 
of performance data, improving coordination among jurisdictions, and integrating 
economic, housing, and other planning efforts into their transportation decisions. 
The Administration supports enhancing the effectiveness of States and MPOs in de- 
veloping and implementing transportation plans and improvement programs while 
also ensuring transparency and accountability in public investments, and believes 
that three changes to the current planning provisions would accomplish this. 

First, both metropolitan plans and statewide plans are required to include per- 
formance based goals, outcomes, and targets. These address not only transportation 
based outcomes, but environmental and economic development considerations, 
among others. Furthermore, MPOs and States would be required to demonstrate 
how the outcomes and performance targets contained in their adopted transpor- 
tation plans — Transportation Improvement Programs and Statewide Transportation 
Improve Programs (TIPs/STIPs) — directly link plans to investments. 

Second, Metropolitan Planning Organizations (MPO) designations are split into a 
Tier 1, encompassing areas of 1 million or more population; and Tier 2, encom- 
passing areas of 200,000 to 1 million in population. Tier 1 MPOs are held to more 
rigorous performance based planning requirements. This recognizes that areas with 
more people, more complex transportation challenges, and more resources to address 
those challenges should clear a higher bar than smaller areas. 

Third, States are expected to significantly strengthen the performance and finan- 
cial rigor of their plans and programs, and increase their collaboration with small 
urban (less than 200,000) and nonmetropolitan areas whose transportation needs 
and priorities are incorporated as part of the statewide process. 

Livable Communities 

The Department of Transportation (DOT) has prioritized its Livable Communities 
Initiative and Partnership for Sustainable Communities with the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) and is exploring areas where program funds may be used to promote these 
efforts. The initiatives aim to help families in all communities — rural, suburban, 
and urban — gain better access to affordable housing, more transportation options, 
and lower transportation costs, while protecting the environment in communities 
nationwide. 

While all of FTA’s programs work to enhance the livability of communities by pro- 
viding transportation options for people and communities across the country, in fur- 
ther support of the Administration’s Livability Initiative, FTA is proposing a new 
Livability Demonstration Grant Program to support innovative projects that im- 
prove the link between public transportation and communities. Projects would be 
evaluated based on innovative or best practices, and local incentives for integrating 
transit with the community development in accordance with the DOT-HUD-EPA 
Partnership for Sustainable Community’s livability principles. More specifically. 
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projects would test different design and conceptual approaches to promoting liv- 
ability in urban, rural, and tribal communities nationwide. This approach would 
allow FTA to evaluate and compare their relative effectiveness. 

Workforce Development and Local Hiring Preference 

FTA believes that the Nation’s transit industry should be equipped with a work- 
force that has the skill-set necessary to fill future transit jobs by establishing, 
among other things, workforce development and registered apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

Such a Workforce Development Program would target training funds at under- 
represented populations in areas of high unemployment areas using up to 0.5 per- 
cent of the amounts made available to carry out FTA’s urbanized area formula grant 
program and would be developed and administered in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Currently, FTA is prohibited from allowing local hiring preferences on projects 
using Federal transit assistance. The Workforce Development Program we support 
would advance local hiring goals set forth in the Office of Management and Budget’s 
guidance for recovery spending issued April 3, 2009. We believe that local hiring is 
an effective tool that could be used to maintain and promote the working population 
by giving local workers a leg up on projects they pay for as teixpayers — projects that 
are being built in their own backyard. For this reason, the Administration supports 
establishing standards under which a contract for construction may be advertised 
that contains local hiring requirements in limited circumstances. This provision 
would be applied only if construction were being conducted in a designated area of 
high unemplo 3 mient (per Department of Labor data) and the contract’s total capital 
cost were over $10 million. Workforce Development Program funds could be used to 
train individuals hired under contracts allowing local hiring preferences. 

Public Transportation Emergency Relief Program 

In many communities public transportation provides critical services to residents 
to carry on daily activities. A temporary interruption in transit service because of 
a natural or manmade disaster can be disruptive and even cause economic disloca- 
tion to those that rely on it for work, medical appointments, and other activities. 
Additionally, in the wake of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita, the Government Account- 
ability Office found that existing Federal emergency and disaster relief programs 
were not sufficiently responsive to the public transportation needs of communities. 

The Administration believes that an Emergency Relief Program should be estab- 
lished to provide funds necessary to quickly restore transit operations in the wake 
of a disaster. This new program would fund the evacuation costs and temporary op- 
erating expenses of transit agencies during and after a disaster, as well as capital 
replacement and repair costs. 

Buy America 

The Obama administration is committed to ensuring that projects built using 
United States tax dollars generate the maximum number of jobs right here in the 
United States. As such, we request that Congress implement the necessary legal 
changes to increase the “Buy America” standard for federally funded transit equip- 
ment and components over time to 100 percent U.S. content. The Administration 
proposes to achieve this goal by gradually increasing the percentage of rolling stock 
components and subcomponents that must be produced in the United States. This 
increase would take place over a 5-year period to enable vehicle manufacturers to 
enlist a greater number of U.S. -based vendors, and to give vendors time to relocate 
or commence manufacturing activities in this country. By 2016, 100 percent of the 
cost of components and subcomponents for rolling stock, including rolling stock pro- 
totypes, would have to be produced in the United States and final assembly would 
have to occur here as well. 

Conclusion 

As high gas prices take a bite out of family budgets, the Obama administration 
will continue to work with communities to make sure commuters have affordable, 
convenient ways to get to work, school, or the grocery store. The Administration’s 
policy proposals outlined above are a major step in that direction. In addition, there 
are other policy proposals that benefit several modes of transportation, including 
public transit. Examples are the Transportation Leadership Awards Program that 
will reward States and MPOs that are at the forefront of implementing best prac- 
tices, including developing innovative ways to connect people to opportunities and 
products to markets and establishing a National Infrastructure Bank within the 
DOT as an innovative infrastructure financing mechanism for infrastructure 
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projects of regional and national significance that would otherwise he difficult to 

The Administration is eager to work with this Committee to ensure that Congress 
authorizes the Federal Transit Assistance Programs to assist our Nation’s transit 
passengers — both those that use transit every day and those that want to use tran- 
sit in the future. I will be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. MILLAR 

President, American Public Transportation Association 

May 19, 2011 

Introduction 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Shelby, and distinguished Members of the 
Committee, thank you for the opportunity to present testimony regarding the next 
surface transportation authorization bill. Enacting a well-funded, 6-year, 
multimodal surface transportation bill, is one of the most important actions Con- 
gress can take to repair our Nation’s economy and prepare for the growth of the 
country. Investment in the Nation’s transportation infrastructure will create jobs 
building facilities that our Nation will use for decades as we compete in a global 
economy. Conversely, further delay in passing an authorization bill will have the op- 
posite effect, allowing our public transportation systems, roads, bridges, and rail to 
deteriorate, decreasing their effectiveness while forcing citizens and private sector 
businesses to be saddled with higher transportation costs. It will cause public trans- 
portation related companies to lay off employees, reduce investments in this country 
and some to invest overseas instead. Every $1 billion invested in public transpor- 
tation creates or supports 36,000 jobs, and public transportation investment is an 
essential strategy in a surface transportation bill as we seek to reduce our depend- 
ence on imported oil, reduce congestion on our roadways, and offer more transpor- 
tation choices to Americans. 

About APTA 

The American Public Transportation Association (APTA) is a nonprofit inter- 
national association of 1,500 public and private member organizations, including 
transit systems and high-speed, intercity, and commuter rail operators; planning, 
design, construction, and finance firms; product and service providers; academic in- 
stitutions; transit associations and State departments of transportation. APTA 
members serve the public interest by providing safe, efficient, and economical public 
transportation services and products. More than 90 percent of the people using pub- 
lic transportation in the United States and Canada are served by APTA member 
systems. 

The Need for Federal Transit Investment 

As this Committee develops the transit title of the next surface transportation au- 
thorization bill, it is critical that the legislation increase Federal investments to lev- 
els that will allow the transit industry to address the Nation’s si^ificant public 
transportation needs. APTA has recommended $123 billion of Federal transit invest- 
ment over 6 years, and $50 billion for high-speed and intercity passenger rail. Presi- 
dent Obama has proposed $119 billion over the same period for transit investment 
and $53 billion for high-speed and intercity passenger rail. Under either scenario, 
new Federal investment would produce much-needed progress toward bringing our 
Nation’s public transportation infrastructure up to a state of good repair and build- 
ing the capacity for the tens of millions of new riders that will seek service in the 
coming years. The U.S. Department of Transportation estimates that a one-time in- 
vestment of more than $78 billion is needed to bring the Nation’s transit infrastruc- 
ture up to a state of good repair. After that, research on transit needs shows that 
capital investment from all sources — Federal, State, and local — should be doubled 
if we are to prepare for future ridership demands. 

APTA recognizes that the Highway Trust Fund, including the Mass Transit Ac- 
count, currently does not generate sufficient revenues to support the current level 
of investment, let alone levels that are needed from the Federal Government to 
meet the Nation’s needs. To generate this revenue, at a minimum. Congress should 
restore the purchasing power of dedicated revenue for public transportation and 
other surface transportation investment to 1993 levels (when motor fuel taxes were 
last raised) and those revenues should be indexed to account for future inflation of 
construction costs. This view is shared by a wide range of organizations, such as 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the American Trucking Association and AAA. Even 
if these actions are taken, more will have to be done as outlined by the congression- 
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ally chartered National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commis- 
sion. 

In addition, in an era of budget constraints, utilizing alternative financing mecha- 
nisms to more effectively leverage Federal investments makes a great deal of 
sense — but only to a certain extent. New financing tools cannot replace the need for 
expanded Federal investment. However, the Congress should examine the long-term 
viability of innovative financing techniques, including: public-private partnerships. 
Federal loan guarantees, tax exempt/tax credit bonds, tolling and congestion pricing, 
value capture increment financing, and other mechanisms that consider changes in 
energy use and reduce Nation’s carbon footprint. Furthermore, there are modifica- 
tions that can be made to existing programs, including the Transportation Infra- 
structure Finance and Innovation Act (TIFIA) program, that could make them a 
more effective source of public transportation financing. 

Demand for public transportation and the need for Federal leadership will not di- 
minish in the months and years ahead. As gasoline prices continue to increase, 
Americans are again turning to public transportation in record numbers. We re- 
cently completed an analysis that reveals that as regular gas prices reach $4 a gal- 
lon across the Nation, an additional 670 million passenger trips could be expected, 
resulting in more than 10.8 billion trips per year, roughly a 6-percent increase. If 
pump prices jump to $5 a gallon, the report predicts an additional 1.5 billion pas- 
senger trips can be expected, resulting in more than 11.6 billion trips per year. And 
if prices were to soar to $6 a gallon, expectations go as high as an additional 2.7 
billion passenger trips, resulting in more than 12.9 billion trips per year. 

The volatility of gas prices is a wake-up call for our Nation to address the increas- 
ing demand for public transportation services. We must make significant, long-term 
investments in public transportation systems or we will leave Americans with lim- 
ited travel options, or in many cases, stranded without travel options. Again, enact- 
ing a well-funded, 6-year, multimodal surface transportation bill, is one of the most 
important actions Congress can take. 

Getting the Most From Federal Funding: Program Reform and Speeding 
the Delivery of Public Transportation Projects 

APTA’s members have recommended numerous program changes that can be 
made to speed project delivery and reduce costs. Representatives from across our di- 
verse membership: transit systems of all sizes, business members. State DOTs and 
others, worked for more than a year to develop consensus recommendations. Simpli- 
fying and streamlining Federal surface transportation programs will not solve many 
of the problems facing our Nation’s transportation infrastructure, but Federal re- 
sources must be used as efficiently as possible. Surface transportation authorization 
legislation is the best opportunity to revise and modify Federal Transit Administra- 
tion (FTA) programs so that Federal investment can be used more effectively. The 
following is a summary of several of the major recommendations that APTA has en- 
dorsed: 

New Starts Program 

The New Starts program is the primary source of Federal investment in the con- 
struction or expansion of heavy and light rail transit systems, commuter rail sys- 
tems, and bus rapid transit projects. The construction or expansion of new fixed 
guideway systems is essential to enhancing the Nation’s mobility, accessibility, and 
economic prosperity while promoting energy conservation and environmental qual- 
ity. 

While the New Starts program is critical to the future of public transportation, 
the process for developing, approving, and delivering a project can stretch out for 
a decade or longer. According to FTA, project development can take 6 to 12 years, 
a time consuming and expensive process for project sponsors, and completing the 
first phase of the process, conducting an Alternatives Analysis, typically takes 2 
years. New Starts project applications are subjected to greater analysis than any 
other federally funded highway or transit project. If projects sponsors can dem- 
onstrate the worthiness of an investment and their ability to manage its construc- 
tion, the Federal Government should limit further burdens on a project’s develop- 
ment. 

APTA asks Congress to eliminate the requirement for an Alternatives Analysis 
stage in New Starts that is required by current law. The work completed during 
the Alternatives Analysis stage of project development often replicates work that is 
undertaken for the federally required Metropolitan Transportation Planning process 
and/or the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) alternatives analysis that is 
required of all Federal projects. Where local agencies and officials deem that a cor- 
ridor-level planning study or more formal Alternatives Analysis would be of value 
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for a Major Capital Investment Project, they should be permitted to perform such 
studies but it should not be required. 

APTA also calls for reducing the number of approvals that a project must receive 
from FTA throughout the entire New Starts process. Approval of a project to enter 
the New Starts program should convey FTA’s intent to recommend a project for 
eventual funding, provided the project continues to meet certain criteria, and satis- 
fies NEPA requirements and other project development conditions. In addition to 
eliminating FTA’s time consuming, costly, and duplicative alternative analysis proc- 
ess this change would eliminate the current need for separate formal FTA approvals 
to enter the Preliminary Engineering and Final Design stages, and instead require 
a single FTA approval into the new starts program. Waiting for each of these ap- 
provals means that all project development work stalls between each successive 
step, often causing months and years of delay at each step in the process. APTA 
has also called for the use of Project Development Agreements (PDA), which have 
been used in the Small Starts process, to set schedules and roles for both FTA and 
the project sponsor. A PDA should also be the basis for an Early Systems Work 
Agreement once the NEPA process is completed with a Record of Decision (ROD) 
or a Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI). 

FTA has been has been developing very similar recommendations that are based 
on the agency’s extensive experience and efforts to improve program delivery. In re- 
cent years, FTA has already made changes that simplify project rating criteria and 
ensure that rating criteria better reflect the full range of benefits from New Starts 
and Small Starts projects, another APTA priority. In addition the President’s 
FY2012 budget, which contains early policy recommendations for authorization, spe- 
cifically suggests eliminating the Alternative Analysis process and reducing the 
number of FTA approval steps in the New Starts process. We heartily endorse their 
ideas. We look forward to working with this Committee and the Administration to 
speed the delivery of high-quality projects under the New Starts program. 

Discretionary Bus and Bus Facilities Program 

Another APTA recommendation is intended to balance the various needs of the 
Nation’s diverse bus systems. First, APTA believes it is very important to maintain 
a separate Federal program that dedicates funds to assist transit agencies to replace 
bus rolling stock and build new bus facilities. These periodical expenditures are un- 
avoidable, yet many transit agencies lack the ability to finance large capital projects 
within their regular operating budget. On the other hand, under the current system 
many agencies have been shut out of the process, and unable to access funds from 
this account. To help resolve this inequity, but still maintain the ability for certain 
agencies to meet extraordinary capital needs, APTA recommends modifying the cur- 
rent Bus and Bus Facilities program to create two separate categories of funding. 
Under the new program, 50 percent of the available funds would be distributed 
under formula, and the remaining 50 percent would continue to be distributed 
under a discretionary program through a competitive grants process administered 
by FTA. 

APTA also recommends, with new resources, the creation of a new “Clean Fuel 
Bus Program” that would help agencies address the significant backlog of rolling 
stock, while proving incentives to transit agencies replace older vehicles with new 
alternative fuel vehicles. This initiative would make funds available to urban and 
rural transit agencies that have buses in operation that exceed 125 percent of the 
FTA standard for vehicle replacement. Transit systems that receive funds under 
this program would have to use them to purchase new clean fuel vehicles. 

Coordinated Mobility Initiative 

APTA recommends the creation of a new Coordinated Mobility Program, which 
would consolidate three existing formula programs into one. 'The new program 
would combine the Job Access and Reverse Commute, New Freedom, and Elderly 
and Disabled Formula programs. The goals of the program and the eligible uses of 
funding would remain consistent with the three existing programs, while planning 
and coordination of services would be improved. This consolidation would allow 
more flexibility at the local level for service providers to deploy limited resources 
in ways that best meet local needs. The proposal would allow communities to con- 
tinue carry out existing programs, but effectively consolidate the administrative and 
grant making processes. At present, the size of grants that are available from the 
three individual programs is small compared to the administrative burden and cost 
of appl3dng for the funds. The Administration has also included this consolidation 
in its FY2012 budget proposal. 
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Other Program Recommendations 

Small Transit Intensive Cities (STIC) Program: APTA supports the continuation 
of the STIC program, which added a service factor to the distribution of funds in 
small urban areas. The STIC program was designed to address the higher capital 
costs of those systems with significantly higher service factors. APTA strongly sup- 
ports the continuation of the program. 

Fixed Guideway Modernization Program: The Fixed Guideway Modernization pro- 
gram provides resources to passenger rail systems to assist with maintaining the 
systems in a state of good repair and modernizing the rail cars and supporting in- 
frastructure. Currently, formula funds for this program are distributed under a com- 
plex, seven-tiered structure. Should new funds be made available to grow this pro- 
gram, APTA recommends replacing the seven-tiered program with a simpler, two 
tier formula distribution. The first tier would retain the characteristics of the cur- 
rent program, while the second tier would distribute funds using the Section 5307 
rail tier formula for all fixed guideway systems that meet the 7 year requirement. 

5307 Operating Exception: Public transportation systems in urbanized areas of 
more than 200,000 population which operate less than 100 buses in peak operation 
should be authorized to use section 5307 formula funds for operating purposes. 

Workforce Development: Congress should continue current training programs and 
create new ones to support public transportation labor and management workforce 
development in the public and private sectors. In addition, APTA supports the cre- 
ation of a National Joint Workforce Development Council, along with 10 Regional 
Joint Workforce Development Councils, comprised of equal members from labor and 
management, along with representatives from transit-related public and private sec- 
tor industries. The goal is to create working partnerships between labor and man- 
agement. These councils will identify and put forth solutions to issues such as iden- 
tif3dng skills gaps and developing corresponding training programs, establishing ca- 
reer ladder programs to bring existing employees into management positions and 
maintaining an online database of workforce development training materials. 

Research Programs: The Federal transit program should continue to invest in re- 
search. It might seem easy to reduce funding for some of these programs today, but 
these investments are essential to identifying future cost savings and improvements. 
Let me give you one example. The Transit Cooperative Research Program (TCRP) 
has been serving the industry since 1992. This congressionally established program 
is sponsored by FTA and carried out under a three-way agreement among the Na- 
tional Academies, acting through its Transportation Research Board (TRB); the 
Transit Development Corporation, an educational and research arm of APTA and 
the FTA. The program focuses on issues significant to the transit industry, with an 
emphasis on developing near-term research solutions to a variety of problems in- 
volving facilities, vehicles, equipment, operations, and other matters. The program 
has researched issues which have resulted in large dollar savings for public transit 
agencies while enabling them to improve customer service. For example, a number 
of transit systems used a TCRP report on low-floor light rail vehicle technologies 
and characteristics to develop specifications. Savings to just one agency were esti- 
mated at $20 million as a result of using the results of the TCRP research. TCRP 
research is not limited to just big city operations. Rural transit systems in States 
such as West Virginia and Utah have used TCRP research findings to improve co- 
ordination of transportation services with human service agencies. TCRP research 
also helps train transportation professionals by providing teaching tools which have 
been developed by the Institute of Transportation Engineers, the University of 
Maryland, the University of Nevada, and George Mason University have all used 
TCRP in developing textbooks and curriculum for undergraduate and graduate level 
courses. 

We look forward to discussing additional recommendations to speed project deliv- 
ery and increase program efficiency. We have additional suggestions about using 
Categorical Exclusions more frequently for commonplace state of good repair 
projects to shorten the environmental review process and other ideas. To learn more 
about APTA’s additional recommendations please see, “APTA Recommendations on 
Federal Public Transportation Authorizing Law”, Adopted October 5, 2008, Revised 
November 1, 2009, available on the APTA Web site: http: II www.apta.coml gap ! 
legissues / authorization / Documents / apta authorization recommendations.pdf. 

High-Speed and Intereity Passenger Rail 

While APTA recognizes that the Banking Committee does not have jurisdiction 
over intercity passenger rail and other Federal Railroad Administration issues, we 
raise these issues here because it is an important element of APTA’s recommenda- 
tions for surface transportation authorizing law. 
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To meet the rapidly expanding needs of an ever-growing and highly mobile popu- 
lation, the United States must develop a fully integrated multimodal high-speed and 
intercity passenger rail system (HSIPR). APTA strongly supports President Obama’s 
proposal to provide $53 billion dollars over 6 years to improve and expand high- 
speed and intercity passenger rail and urges Congress to provide the first $8 billion 
which was included in the President’s Fiscal Year 2012 (FY12) budget request. Fur- 
ther, APTA strongly opposes any attempts to rescind or eliminate HSIPR funding. 
These funds are needed to ensure that the 32 States and the District of Columbia 
which are forging ahead with planning and implementing high-speed and intercity 
passenger rail improvements can continue their efforts to modernize and expand our 
Nation’s passenger rail services. 

Conclusion 

I thank the Members of this Committee for your many years of leadership on pub- 
lic transportation policy. We hope that our recommendations can speed up the im- 
plementation of transportation projects without impacting environmental protec- 
tions for all Americans and that such streamlining can reduce project costs in the 
bargain. We have tried to provide specific examples of how improvements can expe- 
dite that process. We look forward to working with the Committee as more details 
become available and we appreciate the opportunity to testify today. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DALE J. MARISCO 

Executive Director, Community Transportation Association of America 

May 19, 2011 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I want to express my appreciation 
for your invitation to be here today to discuss some of the important issues con- 
cerning reauthorization of our Nation’s surface transportation programs. Our orga- 
nization, the Community Transportation Association of America, was originally 
founded by those providing and advocating for new mobility strategies — not just 
within rural and urban communities but also in connecting these communities to 
each other and other regional destinations. Today, we represent more than 4,000 or- 
ganizations and individuals dedicated to providing cost-effective and efficient mobil- 
ity to all Americans. 

My testimony today will focus upon five key aspects vital to any legislation reau- 
thorizing surface transportation programs: mobility in rural areas, mobility in urban 
regions, the connectivity that is essential to linking those areas with each other, 
crucial changes needed in policy towards nonemergency medical transportation, and 
the finance challenge — or how we support a diversified transportation network. 

I. A Platform for Rural Mobility 

The State of Rural America 

The challenges that impact rural transportation are inseparable from the larger 
conditions that define America’s rural communities today. The economic downturn 
that has affected the entire Nation over the past several years is even more acutely 
felt in rural America. Average incomes are lower in these communities, while the 
cost of living is proportionally higher — as costs for everyday needs such as food, fuel 
and utilities gradually consume a larger percentage of paychecks. Gas price in- 
creases, for example, disproportionately impact rural residents who travel greater 
distances and tend to operate older, less fuel-efficient vehicles. This is especially 
true for the most at-risk populations, including seniors, people with disabilities, job 
seekers and veterans, who are often driven to the precipice of poverty while at- 
tempting to make ends meet. 

Meanwhile, the revenue streams available to State and local governments to sup- 
port rural communities are increasingly constrained through declines in property 
values and the stalled climate for economic development. 

Rural areas face greater difficulty in capturing the value contained in their com- 
munities due to the growing distances its citizens need to travel in order to access 
employment, health care, and other essential services — compounding the inherent 
economic disadvantages of rural life. The census indicates a declining population for 
rural America. Indeed, a fundamental truth of today’s rural America is emerging — 
a place where the needs are greater but the resources are less. 

The State of Rural Transit 

Rural transit service is as varied as the small towns and communities that it 
serves. No two systems are alike — from investment sources to service modes to pas- 
sengers. Today, rural transit operators provide more trips than ever before and pro- 
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vide this service using an increasingly diverse array of service types. The traditional 
demand-response rural transit operation that once largely served senior citizens has 
been transformed in recent years to a full-service public transit agency with inter- 
modal connections with intercity operators, employer-partnered van pools, essential 
nonemergency medical transportation trips (for example, dialysis and chemo- 
therapy) and to our Nation’s veterans and their families. These rural systems deploy 
state-of-the-art technology to ensure their operations are as cost-effective and effi- 
cient as possible. 

The modern concept of coordinated transportation was invented by rural transit 
operators as they evolved and responded to the specific mobility needs in their com- 
munities. No single source of investment was sufficient so each operator learned to 
build both public and private partnerships in order to meet local demand. Today, 
the two most vital sources of rural transit investment are the FTA Section 5311 for- 
mula funding program and the Medicaid nonemergency transportation program. 

Rural Connectivity Is Key 

The twin challenges of providing transportation in rural communities, and re- 
sponding to the significant and growing limitations of rural America present an ur- 
gent opportunity to build a connected network of mobility options to link people with 
destinations. Simply put, doing things the same ways they’ve always been done fails 
to recognize these self-evident realities of how rural Americans live, work, and par- 
ticipate in their communities today. The most proven approach to address this re- 
shaped rural environment is through enhanced connectivity. 

Spanning a range of human services, transportation systems, and physical loca- 
tions, connectivity unites the mobility needs of rural Americans — and all Ameri- 
cans — by encouraging efficient and responsive linkages between the places people 
live and the destinations they need to reach. Sometimes connectivity is found in vi- 
brant centers of community mobility — modern Union Stations — where transpor- 
tation providers, community programs and economic development intersect. In other 
instances, connectivity becomes real when public organizations and private entities 
forge partnerships to meet the needs of a specific group of people through innovation 
and efficiency. In still others, the markers of connectivity are regional collaborations 
that transcend the jurisdictional boundaries that pose artificial and attitudinal bar- 
riers to neighbors helping neighbors. Many times, true connectivity encompasses all 
of these elements working in concert. 

Regardless of how it is achieved, the investment, resources, and programs which 
make connectivity possible are urgently needed to further expand mobility options 
and make real progress in responding to the state of rural America today. 

Rural Transit Builds Economic Development and Jobs 

Rural transit does more than move people, it also builds rural economies by con- 
necting local residents with expanded regional job opportunities, by allowing resi- 
dents to continue living in rural communities and by helping revitalize small town 
main streets. 

Our members are not only significant local employers themselves, they are work- 
ing with both large and small local employers to develop employee transportation 
routes throughout rural regions, sometimes as part of existing fixed-route services 
and in others, developing specific employment routes in concert with the employer. 
Sometimes these routes cross county lines, in other cases, they cross State lines. In 
every case, they facilitate employment and allow employees and their paychecks ac- 
cess to their hometowns. 

In some communities — including tribal areas — rural public transit agencies are 
building a smaller-scale version of transportation-oriented development that can 
help revitalize main streets by focusing together people, human services, retail out- 
lets, regional connections, and commercial opportunities. These smaller-scale inter- 
modal stations often connect with private intercity bus lines and teixi companies to 
help connect local residents with nearby cities and airports. Rural public transit has 
a significant role to play in reviving rural America and helping its residents get 
back to work. 

Rural Transit Serves At-Risk Populations 

The people who depend upon rural public transit services are often those for 
whom there is no other way to go. Older Americans, people with disabilities, the 
working poor, disabled veterans. Native Americans, and more need effective mobil- 
ity to avoid the stifling isolation that degrades their health, independence, employ- 
ment, education, and overall quality of life. 

The growing population of older Americans in rural communities absolutely de- 
pends on their local transit systems to be able to age-in-place and live out their 
years in the communities they call home. From health care appointments to con- 
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gregate meals to shopping and social outings, rural public transit is vital to the fast- 
est growing segment of the rural population: seniors. 

The population of veterans returning after service in Iraq and Afghanistan is dis- 
proportionately rural and requires cost-effective connections to both local and re- 
gional VA health care facilities, as well as to the educational and emplojmient op- 
portunities they will need to reintegrate back into society. 

Our Nation’s Tribal communities, too, are largely rural in nature and require 
transit operations for effective connections to health care, to employment, to social 
service providers, among others. Across the country, Tribal leaders are embracing 
transit as a viable means of local economic development and connectivity. 

Medical Transportation Emerges as a Top Priority 

Since its inception, rural public and tribal transit has been engaged in providing 
rural residents with important connections to medical care. These nonemergency 
transportation services has been important to residents of all ages, but especially 
to the elderly. Demand for these services have increased dramatically over the last 
decade since changes in the delivery of health care have introduced major con- 
sequences for rural Americans. Part of this increased demand is created by having 
more health care delivered in noninstitutional settings, such as outpatient care. 
This is especially difficult for rural transit providers because these increases have 
occurred at a time when many smaller hospitals and primary care providers have 
left smaller communities where service volume is lower. Consequently rural transit 
must take residents further and further from their homes to reach routine — as well 
as specialized — services. This is especially true of the growing need for transpor- 
tation for dialysis services. Rural public transit is often the only option to connect 
people with these services. 

Changes in the health care marketplace as well as the implications of health re- 
form will increase the utilization of noninstitutional care. Growing senior popu- 
lations in rural communities will also enhance the need for such services. CTAA 
members report that in some communities the demand for service to health care 
means that little capacity is available for other mobility needs. The current rural 
transit program — financed through Section 5311 — offers local communities and mo- 
bility providers flexible ways to provide services in this area. 

The clear and steady progress on providing this service has been severely chal- 
lenged across rural America in the last 2 years. The severe budget crisis affecting 
most States have had a dramatic impact on rural services, as have the changes 
States are implementing in health care, such as new Medicaid administration mod- 
els. 

There is a greater need for more supportive coordination efforts with local health 
care institutions, as well as developing coordinated efforts that create mobility part- 
nerships with local ambulance and medical transfer providers, since rural residents 
will need a combination of this services to live at home in the years ahead. 

Streamlining 

As essential to the continued reinvestment in rural America and its mobility op- 
tions is a rethinking of the sources of investment and the policy structures which 
help support rural transportation providers. Although continued investment in rural 
transportation — and transit systems in all communities — is always needed and ap- 
preciated, the bureaucratic procedures and programs installed around those re- 
sources frequently become burdensome to transportation providers and often serve 
as barriers to progress and innovation. 

Several transit investment programs administered by Federal agencies stipulate 
hundreds of conditions in order to qualify, often so many that some transportation 
providers avoid them altogether, for the return in resources does not match the ef- 
fort needed to obtain them. So-called competitive programs often see reduced inter- 
est from rural communities simple because these areas lack the funds to access pro- 
fessional grant writing and therefore never apply. Likewise, transportation legisla- 
tion often includes restrictions on how recipients can utilize that investment or re- 
quires a local match — conditions which impose strict limitations on budgetary deci- 
sion making and fiscal creativity, especially during tough economic times, like today. 
And the process by which these policies are crafted is nearly always devoid of input 
from the very people they impact: the professionals and experts who lead our Na- 
tion’s transportation systems and the riders for whom they benefit. 

A substantial reenvisioning is necessary of not only what our Nation’s transpor- 
tation policies require, but — perhaps more importantly — how they are created in the 
first place. 
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The Local Share Challenge 

Among the most pressing issues facing rural transit operators is the challenge of 
finding and maintaining the local share necessary to match Section 5311 operating 
and capital investment. The poor state of local rural economies, combined with un- 
precedented large State budget deficits, is the crux of this dilemma. 

Many CTAA members report that increasing or even maintaining Section 5311 
formula funds in the next transportation reauthorization bill is not enough — that 
they need States and localities to fully adopt all of the flexibility available in devel- 
oping local match options. We hope that the Congress can initiate these important 
discussions with the States. 

During development of the last reauthorization — SAFETEA-LU — Section 5311 
local share flexibility was offered to States with large tracts of Federal land. We 
would like to explore a similar concept based on local unemployment figures and/ 
or fuel prices as a trigger for lowering local match ratios for rural public transit 
agencies. 

Rural Transit’s Need for Revenue of Our Own 

There is a unique context in transit revenue development in rural communities. 
Rural transit often approaches service development from the need in the commu- 
nity, as opposed to providing services based on what funding is available. That’s 
why we think it’s not unusual to find many rural agencies — regardless of their size 
or sophistication — still engaged in what we call the bake sale approach, looking for 
every possibility to fund the local share of their services, or to arrange investment 
to provide service when the State distributes its 5311 allocations. 

'The economic situation of the last several years has disrupted this traditional 
partnership, as the financial impact of the recession has hurt the local financial re- 
sources for rural service. Unlike larger transit authorities in urbanized areas, there 
are very few ways to create special taxing or revenue districts to offset these 
changes in State revenue. Additionally, local governments in rural America tend to 
lack additional resources, especially in periods of economy decline. 

Rural transit needs additional sources of capital to meet it’s needs, but also clear- 
ly needs some form of financing it can depend on — not just in difficult economic 
times, but in good ones as well. Considering the lack of alternatives to creating 
rural financing mechanisms, we favor creating changes in current rural transit reg- 
ulations that would allow the funds generated through the fare box in rural transit 
to be considered flexible local revenue, as they are in urban areas. These flexible 
funds could be used to establish operating reserves for local transit, as well as pro- 
vide funds that could be leveraged to help local agencies pay for capital improve- 
ments. This would provide a direct link between the fare box and improved services 
for local residents, ensuring that they have an easily understood way to do their 
part to help their local transit system make improvements that benefit them. The 
ability to use these funds for leverage will also help local systems develop better 
long-term plans based upon ridership assumptions that can be linked to revenue. 
It would also create a better understanding in the local and State political processes 
that a community can make a commitment to transit by setting out a fair policy 
for fare box revenue when they cannot raise funds in other more traditional meth- 
ods. 

Empowerment and local decision making is dependent on having some revenue 
that belongs to a transit system alone. Giving rural transit this flexibility funds pro- 
vides that empowerment. 

II. A Platform for Urban Mobility 

The State of Urban America 

Although the early years of the 20th century marked the most massive expansion 
of cities in our Nation’s history, the initial stages of the 21st century continues to 
witness the increasing urbanization of America. According to the 2010 Census, more 
than 80 percent of Americans reside in urban areas, advancing a trend that began 
in 1920 — when, for the first time in history, the majority of Americans began living 
in urban areas. Moreover, the urbanization of America is projected to continue 
unabated, with the cumulative urban population drawing closer to 90 percent by the 
end of the current century. 

And yet, a greater share of the population has not translated to greater resources 
or heightened prosperity in cities both large and small. Poverty rates in urban areas 
have been exacerbated by greater numbers of people, indeed, the majority of Med- 
icaid recipients live in urban communities. At the same time, growing numbers of 
urban residents are dependent on fiscal supports and social services while the cost 
of living in these areas continues to climh. Despite the concentration of people and 
services in urban regions, significant numbers of urban dwellers are nonetheless iso- 
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lated from fully engaging in their communities. Increasingly congested thorough- 
fares, economic districts and neighborhoods dampen the vibrancy of many metropoli- 
tan regions. According to the Texas Transit Institute, in 2010, U.S. traffic conges- 
tion cost more than $87 billion in lost productivity, while wasting 2.8 billion gallons 
of gasoline. 

The State of Urban Transit 

When many people think of public transit in urban areas, they think of buses and 
trains taking people to and from work. And that is certainly a large and vital aspect 
of what constitutes public transportation in our Nation’s metropolitan regions. But 
other important elements and purposes come together to form the true fabric of mo- 
bility in urban communities. Transit takes people to health care, shopping, commu- 
nity services — such as those for seniors and veterans — school, child care, and a myr- 
iad other destinations, and at increasingly greater numbers. The work of connecting 
people in both large cities and smaller urban areas is more than a collection of vehi- 
cles or routes on a map, but a broad and continuing effort to respond to the mobility 
needs with a range of services and options. 

Ridership on most urban public transportation systems has seen steady growth 
over the past decade — particularly in recent months as rising gas prices have en- 
couraged many to seek alternative means of travel. At the same time, however, local 
economic factors have forced many urban transit systems to raise fares and cutback 
service. Since January 2009, more than 80 percent of transit systems have had to 
reduce service and increase fares, according to the American Public Transportation 
Association. Such a paradoxical response to their success in attracting riders sug- 
gests an urgent need to provide stable investment and resources to allow transit op- 
erators to do what they do best: connect riders with the destinations they need to 
reach in the most responsive and efficient manner. 

Urban Isolation 

A fundamental paradox of urban life is that while cities and metropolitan regions 
bring together substantial amounts of both people and activity — often in very dense 
accumulations, that very same consolidation of population and destinations can pose 
barriers to the same people most in need of help. Older people, people with disabil- 
ities, the working poor, and many others can be trapped by the challenges of urban 
communities, including outdated and difPicult-to-navigate infrastructure, a lack of 
connections with family or friends, and higher costs for products and services — to 
name a few — all of which impact mobility options. 

Transportation networks are both the cause of — and the solution to — the isolation 
of urban residents. Many of those barriers are the consequence of poor planning and 
the outdated thinking of long ago: highways decimate established neighborhoods 
and important community assets such as sidewalks and public facilities cultivate an 
infrastructure of isolation. Meanwhile, due to a shortfalls in resources and invest- 
ment from local. State, and Federal programs, transit operators in urban areas are 
increasingly forced to struggle with antiquated facilities — many of them inaccessible 
to people with disabilities and seniors — reduced service and increased fares, further 
impeding the necessities of daily life for many. Those same service cuts also 
disproportionally hurt those who utilize complimentary paratransit services, for 
when fixed-route service is reduced or eliminated, the paratransit service which re- 
sponded to those within a % mile on either side of the route is similarly reduced 
or eliminated. 

Conversely, a vibrant and responsive set of mobility options can be the salve to 
overcome the challenges of urban communities for people, connecting them with 
health care, community programs, and key destinations that leverage the totality 
of resources in metropolitan regions. And voters are responding. In the past 3 years, 
local transit referenda designed to increase local investment have been approved at 
a more than 70 percent rate. The charge for policy makers at all levels is aligning 
the investment and policy directions necessary to support this type of urban mobil- 
ity. 

Transportation for Treatment 

One of the most urgent and evolving aspects of contemporary urban life is the 
need to access quality health care. And, fortunately, cities are the most common lo- 
cations to station massive medical facilities, with most specializing in crucial ele- 
ments of care — from cancer centers to cardiovascular treatment. More frequently, 
these urban heath campuses or districts are becoming substantial generators of 
community activity, with large swaths of regional economies tied into their output. 
Significant health care corridors such as those in Cleveland, Ohio, and Rochester, 
Minnesota, demonstrate this new way of orchestrating large-scale health care. At 
the same time, publicly supported heath care — such as Medicaid and the VA health 
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care system — is focusing on consolidating services at these megahealth care loca- 
tions to boost efficiency and leverage expertise within the same premises. This 
evolving approach, which combines centralized services with greater use of out- 
patient methodologies, reflects the new realities of how health care is organized and 
delivered across the Nation. 

Growing activity at regional medical centers necessarily impacts urban mobility. 
Aside from the generation of new congestion on roadways to and at these facilities, 
a sizeable cohort of doctors, medical professionals, patients, family caregivers, ad- 
ministrators, workers, and visitors all must access them regularly, and many of 
them are ahle to drive themselves to interact with needed care. Accordingly, the ve- 
hicles of public and community transportation providers will be increasingly relied 
upon to connect people with metropolitan health care centers, and transit profes- 
sionals should carefully consider how to respond to this expanding segment of trips 
with appropriate routes and service hours, especially when much of health care pro- 
vision occurs away from the traditional transit peak periods. Additionally, those 
planning the development of these medical campuses must work with transportation 
leaders to identify how all elements of mohility can come together to better serve 
their important destinations. 

Getting to Work 

Even as the need for transit to connect with burgeoning health care facilities be- 
comes more pronounced, urban transportation systems still generate the foundation 
of their ridership by taking people from home to work and back. From the halcyon 
days of the 5:15 commuter train to more modern applications of transit stops con- 
tained directly within employment locations, many city commuters look to transit 
as their primary means of accessing their jobs. And transit providers ever 3 rwhere 
do a fantastic job in fulfilling this mission, delivering riders efficiently, reliably, and 
affordability, day in and out. 

Increasing gas prices are today adding new transit commuter demand. And as the 
Nation’s economy gradually recovers from its recent downturn, urban residents re- 
turning to work will once again look to transit to take them, but perhaps in new 
ways. New work shifts will expand the need for travel options during midday- and 
late-night periods, as will newly created jobs at locations previously unserved by rail 
lines or bus routes. Moreover, low-income workers need to realize every penny of 
their income to make ends meet, so they are disproportionally affected by fare in- 
creases and service cutbacks. When combined, these emerging emplo 3 Tnent trends 
will require transit professionals to reconsider how to best serve their core audience 
of commuters, and demand proactive partnerships between transportation providers 
and employers to transport workers most effectively. Policy makers can aid in the 
process by incentivizing these collaborations through new investment and stream- 
lined regulations to encourage service innovation. Those policy discussions should 
also be mindful of the important relationship between housing costs and commuting 
options. CTAA has housed the JOBLINKS Initiative that develops important re- 
sources, best practices, toolkits, and demonstration programs to build successful em- 
ployment transportation solutions. This program needs to be continued in the next 
surface transportation reauthorization. 

Coordinating Options 

Urban areas are often the greatest incubators of transportation services, with a 
host of systems, operators — both public and private — and locations offering ways to 
reach various destinations. In the largest metropolitan regions, there can be dozens 
of passenger rail services, bus operations, taxi companies, passenger stations, and 
other transportation elements from which riders can choose. The key to trans- 
forming urban areas into dynamic and healthy places for both economic activity and 
societal well being is ensuring that a blend of options and networks work together. 

A collection of aspects must be integrated with purpose to ensure passengers can 
access individual transit services as a cohesive network, with informational tools 
and fare processing media at the heart of these components. Whether its maps and 
brochures, customer service professionals or the increasingly important world of so- 
cial networking, the manner by which riders understand how various mobility op- 
tions interact is fundamental to achieving a regional approach to transportation. Or- 
ganizations and agencies must collaborate to clarify their messages and simply in- 
structions on how to navigate confusing elements such as transfers and timetables, 
and encourage their patrons to take advantage of connecting services. Likewise, uni- 
fying fare collection through a single system — such as an electronic fare card — can 
more easily facilitate links for passengers on multiple operations, while still deliv- 
ering accountable farebox revenues to the individual providers. 
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Connectivity 

A well-run urban transportation network is only as effective as the connections 
it offers to key destinations within and beyond the community. Often, this activity 
occurs at a central location — an intermodal facility where local transit routes meet 
intercity bus and rail services, along with a mix of retail, residential, and commer- 
cial development as well as vital community services. Transit always has — and will 
continue to have — an indivisible role in the rail and bus stations that have histori- 
cally been key nexuses of urban life. 

It is also increasingly apparent that new regional destinations are emerging in 
and around metropolitan areas where services are colocated and travel demand is 
growing. A prime example is regional medical facilities, which are quickly becoming 
significant generators of not only transit trips, but also overall economic activity. 
Likewise, the development of town retail centers and revitalized historic districts co- 
locate attractions, commerce, and housing, all of which are dependent on strong 
transit connections in order to succeed. By focusing urban transit service — as well 
as rural transportation and intercity routes — at these dynamic locations, riders ben- 
efit from easy linkages to vital services and destinations, while the community real- 
izes more effective uses of investment and resources. 

Assisting Operations 

One of the most acute impacts of the economic downturn was felt in tandem by 
transit riders and employees as many urban transit operators were forced to raise 
fares and cut service in response to severe budget limitations caused by dwindling 
local revenues and falling ridership, as unemployed workers stayed home. These 
systems often had little choice in these decisions, as the full range of investment 
options were not available to them. For years, transportation providers in rural 
areas and smaller urban communities with populations under 200,000 have been al- 
lowed to utilize the investment provided by the Federal Government to support ei- 
ther capital or operating costs, while urban systems in areas over 200,000 were re- 
stricted to the former. And during times while economic conditions were strong, 
many State and local governments were able to allocate resources to support their 
transit systems’ operating budgets. 

Currently, those same local and State coffers which provided resources for transit 
operating costs have been drained by plummeting local sales teix revenues and de- 
valued property rates, which cut into State budgets. As a result. State and local gov- 
ernments were faced with fewer resources to respond to the same needs, for every- 
thing from education to law enforcement. Leaders were forced into an inescapable 
choice between a host of vital programs and services, and, frequently, transit was 
the victim. 

A change in Federal policy is urgently needed to allow urban transit systems to 
weather these fiscal storms that decimate State and local budgets. By allowing com- 
munities over 200,000 residents the flexibility to determine on their own how best 
to use their resources — if only for a temporary period — Federal leaders could save 
transit service for those who need it most while also safeguarding the jobs of transit 
workers who provide the best kind of public service. This flexibility is particularly 
necessary for the more than 90 small communities around the Nation — each of 
which is under 200,000 population — that have, through no fault of their own, found 
themselves agglomerated by the 2010 Census into large urban areas and which will 
go from 100 percent match to zero percent flexibility. The legislation drafted last 
year by Congressman Russ Carnahan (H.R. 2746) — and later introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Sherrod Brown (S. 3189) — is a solid platform address the need for 
transit operating assistance and an updated version should be considered by the 
current Congress. Any legislation directed towards resolving the operating assist- 
ance challenge should include provisions to support full operating flexibility for 
transit systems — regardless of the populations of those service areas — operating less 
than 100 vehicles in peak service. 

Reinvesting in Urban Communities 

Few other arrows in the economic development quiver excite policy makers as 
much as community reinvestment tied to transit. As one of the most successful pub- 
lic-private partnership concepts available, these approaches are proven generators 
of economic activity. The presence of vibrant transit options makes new develop- 
ment projects attractive to occupants and customers, while opening up existing and 
revitalized areas to new audiences. The success of the Rosslyn-Ballston corridor in 
Arlington, VA, in focusing development around its Orange Line Metro stations is a 
model for the interaction between transit and development. Transit and develop- 
ment work as symbiotic partners to generate activity: bus and rail lines deliver pa- 
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trons and visitors to appealing destinations, while those same locations produce rid- 
ers for the transit network. 

Accordingly, a robust collection of modes in community and public transportation 
can thread the economic development needle most accurately through their com- 
bination of capacity, minimal construction impacts and cohesive integration of their 
operations within the fabric of a community. New and expanded transit services 
should be cultivated not only in their ability to meet mobility needs and generate 
ridership, but also by spurring development and revitalization in some segment or 
district along their route. Otherwise, some of their most important benefits are lost. 
Moreover, cost-effectiveness and project selection processes must be honed in order 
to give proper credit to projects where these important community benefits are in- 
cluded. 

Remembering the Lesson of the PCC 

The needs and nuances of providing transit options are as varied as there are 
metropolitan communities. The specifics of demographics, local governance and poli- 
tics, and neighborhood identities are just some of the factors that shape urban envi- 
ronments. And yet, much is the same among urban transit providers, no matter 
their location: vehicles and equipment must be procured; standards and measure- 
ments are required for safety and performance; and common practices for concepts 
such as community reinvestment, intermodalism, and coordination remain constant 
in most urban areas. 

By working together as an industry, leaders in urban transit can establish best 
practices and common standards to purchase vehicles more efficiently, cultivate a 
strong safety culture as an industry, and ensure transit projects are synonymous 
with success. And to those who say it cannot be done because the differences are 
too great, recall how — more than a half-century ago — a group of rival streetcar sys- 
tems worked together to create the Presidents’ Conference Committee (PCC) vehicle 
that bolstered their fiscal health in a time of increasing competition from the auto- 
mobile by leveraging their collective purchasing power. The same is true in the air- 
line industry, where the safety performance of one airline impacts the others, and 
no advertisements boast one carrier to be safer than their rivals. A similar founda- 
tion of shared interest is needed among transit providers to face the challenges of 
today and tomorrow. 

Planes, Trains, and Transit 

Among the increasingly important regional destinations we discussed above as 
key anchors of connectivity are airports. Once considered as a competing mode of 
travel and divorced from the larger transportation network, airports are frequently 
becoming important intermodal centers in their own right, where travelers can 
interact with a number of mobility options. A host of airports already have direct 
links to metropolitan passenger rail systems, and nearly all are served by local and 
regional bus routes. 

A new vision of connected mobility must include recognition of this growing role 
of airports and facilitate even better linkages between modes. Intercity bus routes 
that serve both urban and rural communities should be welcomed at air travel fa- 
cilities, especially major hub locations, and forthcoming high-speed and intercity rail 
lines must offer easy connections to airports along their routes — as is already com- 
mon in Europe and Asia. At the same time, new technology allows for easier coordi- 
nation between providers, so that a trip of a single individual could be routed via 
a local transit system to an intercity bus or rail line, which feeds to a busy airport 
for a intra- or intercontinental flight. By including elements such as schedules, lug- 
gage transfers, and security clearances as unified transportation network, new effi- 
ciency and responsiveness can be realized by allowing each mode to focus on the 
core passenger sectors they serve best. 

Supporting Urban Transit 

A mutlifaceted approach to supporting mobility areas should include a realistic as- 
sessment of how Americans live, work and interact in metropolitan communities, as 
well as a frank discussion of the challenges of providing transit service in urban 
areas when faced with constrained budgets from State and local sources. When 80 
percent of our Nation’s transit systems were forced to reduce service and/or increase 
fares, a new way of thinking is needed to help these vital elements of our society 
undertake the missions for which they were charged. 
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III. A Platform for Connectivity 

Connectivity: Seamlessly Combining the Surface Mobility System 

The most significant issue in the future of the American surface transportation 
network will he the connectivity between its emerging modes. The ease with which 
we can seamlessly transfer from and between urban, rural, and intercity bus and 
rail operations — to say nothing of shared rides, taxis, and bike/pedestrian modes — 
will be the future litmus test of the cohesive, user-friendly mobility network our Na- 
tion so badly needs. 

Improving connectivity is a central policy aim of the Community Transportation 
Association of America, and has been so since we first published our New Surface 
Mobility Vision for America 2 years ago. Our members have told us that only 
through vastly improved connectivity can the full measure of our transportation in- 
vestments and infrastructure be meiximized for both mobility and economic factors. 
The continued isolated development of the Nation’s varied surface transportation 
elements would not only isolate and fragment communities and people, but it would 
squander the vital opportunity that reauthorization presents. 

What Connectivity Looks Like 

Surface transportation connectivity, in practice, can be a great many things. From 
scheduling and ticketing to timed transfers and intermodal facilities, connectivity 
among transportation modes is both operational as well as infrastructure. Customer 
service and training plays a vital role, as does regional planning. Most important 
is the understanding of trip generators and destinations — for example employment 
centers, health care campuses, educational institutions, and social services. 

Connections between and among rural and urban areas has long been the focus 
of the Association’s connectivity agenda. Initially, we graphically represented this 
objective with a map of the State of New Hampshire that highlighted not only the 
urban and rural transit systems, but the ideal connections between the two. In some 
cases, we foresee these connections being made via passenger rail — both of the high- 
er speed and regular speed variety. However, the majority of the connections will 
be made by intercity bus operators, whose point-to-point and intercity services have 
grown significantly during the past decade. 

Disconnectivity: The Rural Story 

Across rural America, the connectivity story is a bleak one. Consider the following 
facts, culled from a February 2011 report from the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation’s Bureau of Transportation Statistics: 

• Between 2005 and 2010, 3.5 million rural residents lost access to scheduled 
intercity transportation, increasing the percentage of rural residents without 
such access to 11 percent. 

• 8.9 million rural residents now lack access to intercity transportation. 

• Of the 71.9 million rural Americans who retain intercity transportation access 
today, 3.7 million lost access to more than one mode of transport since 2005. 

• In Alabama alone, 700,000 people lost access to intercity transportation since 
2005. In contrast, all rural residents in Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island have such access. 

• Intercity bus provides coverage to the largest number of rural residents in 2010, 
followed by scheduled air service, intercity rail, and intercity ferry operations. 

Clearly, the ongoing economic vitality of rural America is reliant upon improved 
passenger connectivity — particularly as it relates to access to jobs, to health care 
and to educational opportunities. The most recent census data indicates that fewer 
Americans than at almost any time in our history currently reside in rural areas. 
Yet as those populations decline, isolation increases as those who are leaving are, 
typically, the most mobile. Reconnecting rural America will surely boost these 
economies. 

Modern Union Stations 

The number of transportation modes in urban America far outweigh those that 
exist in the rural parts of the country, but the connectivity challenge persists. In- 
deed, in these areas the issue is bringing together these various modes to provide 
more seamless connections. It’s often a question of place and of infrastructure. We 
like to call these connectivity hubs modern union stations. 

Union Stations first came into the national consciousness when the major rail- 
roads of the late 19th and early 20th centuries would partner on such enormous and 
influential structures as Grand Central Terminal or the Union Stations in such cit- 
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ies as Washington, DC, and Chicago. Simply put, a union station was one in which 
multiple railroads came together. 

Modern union stations bring together various transportation modes, rather than 
various railroads. Ideally, they employ unified travel information and ticketing op- 
tions for passengers. And just like their predecessors from the previous century, 
they usher people into the community in the most seamless fashion and can become 
hubs of economic activity — from retail to commercial to even residential. These fa- 
cilities can also house vital social services, libraries, child care, and more. 

The mobility components of a modern union station can include some combination 
of the following: local, scheduled bus services; circulator bus services; taxis; intercity 
bus operations; intercity rail; subways; streetcars; light rail; van pools; car share 
services; and ferries. In short, as many forms of surface transportation as possible. 
CTAA has developed a pilot program concept for transit centers in small towns that 
addresses this important issue. 

What About Airports? 

One key connectivity huh that bears mentioning is airports. From an economic 
standpoint, airports are crucial, as in many cases they constitute a community’s ac- 
cess to the rest of the world. Yet both institutionally and legislatively, our Nation’s 
airports do not serve the greater connectivity role that they might. Fully conceptual- 
ized modern union stations are rare at our Nation’s airports. One clear reason: air- 
port authorities rarely choose to spend any of their passenger facility charges — 
which raised $2.5 billion in 2009 — on truly intermodal facilities. Intercity buses, for 
example, are effectively barred from most airport grounds. 

The Community Transportation Association of America proposes a renewed look 
at the role of airports — particularly as they relate to the surface transportation net- 
work. As Congress debates a reauthorization for the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, one challenge has been the continuation of the Essential Air Service program 
that subsidizes passenger trips out of smaller town airports — the only means by 
which some smaller airports survive. A robust national intermodal connectivity plan 
that connects more communities with intercity bus and rail services would signifi- 
cantly impact the Essential Air Service issue. 

All of America — Rural and Urban Areas Alike — Needs Improved Connectivity 

Enhanced connectivity — deploying all modes and coming together at strategically 
located modern union stations — will have significant economic and social impacts on 
our Nation. It will ensure that we derive the most from current and future surface 
transportation investments and it bring new alternative mobility forms to millions 
of Americans. The Association strongly supports continuation of the National Re- 
source Center for Human Service Transportation Coordination, a national effort to 
promote resources and assist with vital coordination efforts that enhance urban, 
rural, and regional connectivity. 

TV. The Negotiated Procurement Solution for Medicaid Nonemergency 
Transportation 

Background 

The two most significant Federal assets available to address mobility for individ- 
uals are found in two different areas of the Executive Branch: the public transpor- 
tation programs operated by State and local entities through the U.S. Department 
of Transportation (DOT), and the patient transportation programs operated by State 
and local entities and funded through the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services’ (DHHS) Medicaid program. Both these services have been developed over 
the last three decades and have been the source of numerous collaboration and co- 
ordination discussions in an effort to achieve the most cost-effective financial out- 
come for the Government and efficient service to the end users. 

The key challenge to these coordination strategies is rooted in the legislative his- 
tory of the two programs. In our public transportation programs. Congress’s focus 
has been on service in various areas and localities. While in our health care trans- 
portation efforts. Congress has focused on services for individual patients. Since the 
Federal Government delivers these services through different State agencies and 
local providers, it is hard to reconcile these efforts in a way that produces the effi- 
ciency and financial benefit that would help these programs be more cost effective 
and allow for improved collaboration between the two. 

Negotiated Procurement 

Because these two systems follow different paths and priorities from their Federal 
sponsors to the end users, barriers to effective partnerships have emerged with the 
different procurement systems and methodologies each Federal agency employs. In 
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the case of CMS and their State grantees, DOT-certified public agencies cannot co- 
ordinate efforts with their Medicaid-funded peers unless they enter into a competi- 
tive procurement policy that treats public transportation entities as private busi- 
nesses. By using a system that searches for the lowest responsive cost, the Federal 
Government is indirectly and inefficiently pitting itself against itself — when a gov- 
ernment-to-government negotiation would be a far more effective and cost-efficient 
alternative. Further, the two programs approach service from very different perspec- 
tives — one based on the individual, one based on point-to-point service. The interests 
of both Federal investments can be achieved fairly through negotiation. 

The Authorizing Opportunity 

We believe that Congress should take the lead in tr3dng to develop a mutual 
standard for negotiation of mobility costs between the DOT-funded efforts and those 
of DHHS. This standard would include an acknowledgement that DOT and DHHS 
agencies at the State and local level can arrive at transportation arrangements 
through a negotiated process as opposed to the current competitive procurement. 
Since CMS and DOT follow separate legislative mandates, discussion at the author- 
izing level that leads to Congressional action is the primary way to achieve this out- 
come. 

Conflict of Interest 

CMS policies have placed public transportation providers in the same conflict of 
interest policies they employ with doctors. For instance, in the CMS broker rule a 
public transit agency that has a call center supported by DOT and other public 
funds cannot enter a procurement to provide nonemergency medical transportation 
services to those in the area because providing the call center service and the trans- 
portation is deemed a conflict of interest. In its regulations CMS cites as an example 
not allowing a doctor to send patients to lab services if they own the lab. Of course 
this example is based on a private physician profiting from such a relationship. In 
the case the transit call center, the public transit agency is a Government entity 
using Federal funds whose board members do not have a financial interest similar 
to a private doctor and a private clinic. We believe a negotiated procurement process 
could avoid these issues altogether. 

The Bus Pass 

There is no better and more cost-effective way to provide access services to ambu- 
latory Medicaid recipients living in urban communities than by using or purchasing 
bus passes for individual patients who need medical transportation. A survey re- 
cently conducted in Houston found that 80 percent of the ambulatory Medicaid pop- 
ulation lived within a quarter-of-a-mile of existing transit bus stops. Yet because 
Medicaid funds must be spent on medical trips — and with the program’s emphasis 
on individual patients — there is a concern that Medicaid recipients can use these 
passes for other, nonmedical, trips since bus passes provide open-door service for all 
riders. So one of the simplest ways of reducing Medicaid program mobility costs is 
not allowed in many States. We need legislation that allows CMS to accept bus 
passes without taking individual trips since, typically, it only takes two trips to pay 
for an entire pass. 

Moving Forward 

We believe the best way to move forward is for the Senate Finance Committee 
to consider allowing CMS to accept DOT-certified public transit agencies to be equal 
in status for a negotiated procurement that would alleviate the systemic problems 
in the current environment. In this case, CMS would allow and encourage State 
Medicaid agencies to negotiate for mobility services with public transit agencies that 
wish to accommodate Medicaid patients within their service area — especially in 
areas with fixed route services and bus pass options. A negotiated or cost-sharing 
approach best serves the interest of the Federal Government — both as the payer of 
health care and public transportation services. 

V. The Finance Challenge: Supporting a Diversified Transportation Net- 
work 

The most difficult aspect of any transportation policy discussion — like this one in 
which DigitalCT is engaging its readers — is how to pay for the additional infrastruc- 
ture and service that is clearly necessary. We are now approaching 2 years since 
the last reauthorization, SAFETEA-LU, expired and though both the Congress and 
Obama administration have put forward well-crafted plans, none have offered any 
specific additional transportation resource ideas. 

The traditional highway and transit trust fund — paid for by Federal gas tax re- 
ceipts — can no longer keep pace with demand. The fact of the matter is that general 
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revenue appropriations have long been used by legislators to keep the surface trans- 
portation whole. Just to keep up with the highway spending mandated in 
SAFETEA, the fund has been infused with more than $30 billion in general funds 
in the past 2 years. Rising gas prices and the increasing popularity of hybrid auto- 
mobiles is likely to once again cut into those receipts. The consequence of not find- 
ing any new transportation investment streams is clear. 

Though this article deals largely with various concepts to infuse the transpor- 
tation trust fund with a more diverse collection of investments, it must be reiterated 
that the trust fund, alone, does not make up the entirety of transportation invest- 
ment efforts — and never has. For years and going back a number of Federal author- 
ization cycles, general revenue funds have been tapped to complete the entire fund- 
ing picture. What’s more, and as community transportation providers are well 
aware, a vast network of human service program investments — particularly Med- 
icaid, which annually adds more than $2 billion for nonemergency transportation — 
has evolved in the past three decades that also must be considered when exploring 
the transportation finance challenge. 

A number of ideas have arisen in recent years about how to infuse the trust fund 
with the necessary revenue to meet demand. In this section of our Policy edition, 
we share a collection of those ideas — from Commissions to members of Congress, 
think tanks to best practices from other countries. The Community Transportation 
Association believes that now is the time to fully discuss the myriad methods of 
raising additional investment for our Nation’s surface transportation network and 
to devise a national strategy to do just that. 

The Gas Tax 

The simplest solution put forward thus far is to raise the gas tax from its current 
18.4 cents per gallon. This tax, or user fee, has not been raised since 1992 and has 
seen significant erosion in its buying power over the past 19 years. That said, most 
members of Congress and the Obama administration have steadfastly refused to en- 
tertain this option. 

Senator Tom Carper of Delaware is an exception. In November, he and since-re- 
tired Ohio Senator George Voinovich proposed a one-cent-per-month for a 26-month 
period. “Within the proposed increase,” wrote the Senators, “10 cents should be tem- 
porarily used for deficit reduction, raising $83 billion over 5 years, and 15 cents 
should fund transportation improvements providing $117 billion in new investments 
over the same 5 years. Once the deficit is under control, the 10-cent increase for 
debt reduction should revert back to transportation funding.” 

Last December, the National Commission on Fiscal Responsibility and Reform — 
a bipartisan group charged with addressing the Nation’s fiscal challenges — acknowl- 
edged that fully funding the transportation trust fund, rather than rel 3 dng on deficit 
spending, would be vital. The Commission recommended dedicating a 15-cent in- 
crease in the Federal gas tax to transportation funding, and then limiting Federal 
transportation spending to only what exists in the trust fund. 

Similarly, SAFETEA-LU mandated the development of a commission to examine 
transportation investment in the post-SAFETEA period. The National Surface 
Transportation Infrastructure Financing Commission, in its “Paying OurWay” re- 
port that was released in February, 2009, made some significant trust fund rec- 
ommendations as it spotlighted the widening gap between surface transportation 
needs and demand. Key among them was to raise the Federal gas tax by 10 cents 
to maintain the current surface transportation program. The report found, in 2009, 
a 10-cent increase would cost the average household $9 per month, or $5 per month 
per vehicle. 

Such increases in the Federal gas tax, though significant, are nothing compared 
to the fluctuations of the average price over the past two decades (see a fantastic 
FloatingData informational graphic here). Weather events, foreign policy changes 
and regional instability in oil producing parts of the globe, to say nothing of oil com- 
pany profiteering, all conspire to create wild fluctuations in gas prices at your local 
filling station. In recent months, prices have risen more than 90-cents per gallon. 

CTAA would also support a concept that captures additional gas tax revenues by 
“keeping,” for example, five cents in an additional gas tax for every 50 cents the 
national price goes down, in order to introduce an increase in the gas tax at a time 
when it might be more palatable to elected officials and the American public. 

All that said, the overall unpalatability of raising the Federal gas tax is clear. The 
Administration and key Congressional leaders are currently dead set against it. And 
as is often the case, this reluctance creates opportunities to discuss and advocate 
for a more diversified surface transportation investment strategy that is more rep- 
resentative of both the political- and transportation-demand realities and that offers 
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what the Community Transportation Association of America likes to call, a way for- 
ward. 

Taxing Oil Companies 

One such strategy would be to abandon any consumer-based increase to fund ex- 
panded and necessary surface transportation infrastructure investments, and focus 
on the oil companies themselves. In January, earnings statements from the largest 
oil producers showed between 50 percent and 75 percent profit increases for 2010. 
Recently, Money Magazine found three of the world’s top four profit-earning compa- 
nies to be oil companies. In October 2008 — after the last steep oil price surge — 
Exxon/Mobile produced the highest single profit margin in United Sates history at 
nearly $15 billion. 

In response to these enormous profits, politicians at various levels of govern- 
ment — from President Obama to Governors — have examined windfall profit taxes 
and even per-barrel surcharges. Former Pennsylvania Governor Ed Rendell has 
been an outspoken advocate to utilize such methods to reinvest in his State’s surface 
transportation program and in August proposed an 8-percent levy on the gross prof- 
its of oil companies which he alleges have been largely able to avoid his State’s cor- 
porate net income taxes. “The time to act is now,” said Rendell. 

President Obama, in the run-up to his 2008 election, proposed targeting oil com- 
pany profits by taxing each barrel of oil costing more than $80 — a concept which 
would have raised somewhere between $10 and $15 billion. The President’s concept, 
however, would not have raised this investment for surface transportation invest- 
ment, but rather for middle- and low-income working families tax relief. We believe 
similar concepts — targeted specifically to surface transportation infrastructure in- 
vestments and including language to mitigate these fees simply being passed on to 
consumers, would be a vital contribution to a diversified investment stream and 
should be explored as actively as a gas teix increase. Lastly, the Association supports 
ending major teix subsidies for highly for oil companies and using those recovered 
funds to invest in our Nation’s surface transportation program. 

Bonding Major Capital Investments 

As in past reauthorization debates, the Community Transportation Association 
continues to support bonding concepts to fully fund the building of nationally signifi- 
cant surface transportation infrastructure. These important concepts promote cost- 
effective and efficient public-private partnerships and bring much needed private 
capital into our diversified investment scheme. 

A critical component in our advocating for such a bonding concept, is to free up 
traditional — often formula-based — public and community transportation investments 
from much larger scale urban mobility projects, both politically and in terms of com- 
peting for scarce resources. 

Senator Meix Baucus of Montana, Chair of the Senate Finance Committee and a 
member of the previously cited Deficit Commission, has long been an ardent sup- 
porter of bonding. In an interview with the TransportationNation blog last year, he 
noted: “I think we need a debate. There are a lot of options. One is, for example, 
more bonding. Congress passed a program a couple of years ago called ‘Build Amer- 
ica Bonds’ for municipalities to develop infrastructure, primarily. And that took off. 
That was only to raise about $4 billion in financing but actually $150 billion in 
bonds have been issued. That is a way to finance infrastructure financing.” We 
agree. 

Vehicle Miles Traveled 

In Europe, a common method of raising investments for surface transportation in- 
frastructure is to charge a simple per-mile user fee for driving. The National Surface 
Transportation Infrastructure Financing Commission, in its “Paying OurWay” re- 
port, cited the fact that any investment strategy relying solely upon a per-gallon tax 
on gas is both “unsustainable” and “likely to erode more quickly than previously 
thought.” That commission recommended looking at ways of educating Americans 
about both the necessity and veracity of a “user-pay” or vehicle miles traveled 
(VMT) system, which emerged as the consensus of the participants. 

Typically, these types of systems involve the deployment of technology in an auto- 
mobile that measures distance traveled — and specifically not where a vehicle has 
traveled. Clearly, this type of system would disproportionately impact rural America 
as these residents typically need to driver further to access employment, health 
care, education, and more. So any such system must include caps or special atten- 
tion to rural America. Yet there is a more fundamental challenge with VMT. 

The current American political environment does not seem at all ready to embrace 
the idea of the Government, in any shape or form, monitoring the travel patterns 
of its citizens — even if only to gauge distances traveled. In fact, the amount of ran- 
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cor the VMT issue would engender may not, at least in the current environment, 
be conducive to sound surface transportation policy. The SAFETEA finance commis- 
sion noted as much in its conclusions, “transitioning from a fuel tax-based system 
to one based more directly on use of the system measured by miles will require a 
great deal of planning and public education. But that is no reason to delay the tran- 
sition.” 

The Community Transportation Association of America supports this educational 
effort as part of an overall surface transportation finance overhaul, but acknowl- 
edges that VMT is most likely a second — or next — generation solution. 

Congestion Pricing Corridors 

Congestion pricing is far more than a simple tax strategy to manage traffic within 
a given corridor or boundary. It also constitutes a real way to raise significant sur- 
face transportation investment. Simply put, congestion pricing charges motorists a 
toll for using a particular stretch of highway or bridge or for entering a particular 
area. It is a market- or demand-based strategy that can encourage off-peak travel 
and transit network usage. 

In such cities as London, Singapore, and Stockholm, this model has proven itself 
successful along two key fronts: reducing economy-stifling congestion by more than 
25 percent; and raising revenues that can be used to invest in surface transpor- 
tation infrastructure. 

However, the first attempt at creating such a corridor or zone here in the U.S. — 
in New York City — failed. As proposed by Mayor Bloomberg in 2008, New York 
City’s concept won support from the U.S. Department of Transportation in the form 
of a $350 million award from its Urban Partnership program. Yet in the end, the 
requirement for approval by the State legislature doomed the venture. San Fran- 
cisco has now begun to fully explore the possibilities of congestion pricing. A trial 
period has been proposed in the city to be conducted sometime before 2015. 

Some might argue that these congestion corridors are nothing more than tolls, but 
the major distinction comes from the purpose. Tolling raises revenues, but conges- 
tion pricing raises revenues and changes travel patterns and behavior. CTAA be- 
lieves that congestion pricing concepts are largely the domain of the Nation’s largest 
cities — which just happen to be the areas of the country that have some of the larg- 
est surface transportation infrastructure projects and needs. Anything that can be 
done to add revenues to be used for these large outlays only serves to relieve pres- 
sure on the rest of the transportation system, and thus should be encouraged. 

Changing the Discussion 

CTAA believes that if we cannot, as a Nation, transition our national discussion 
of surface transportation infrastructure investment away from one solely focused on 
who gets tcixed and how, then we cannot begin to reap the economic and social bene- 
fits of a fully integrated, intermodal surface transportation network that is once 
again the envy of the world. In many ways, the future of our Nation depends on 
this transition. 

Surface transportation investments are economic engines that create jobs, fuel the 
private sector and increase our energy independence. These systems — highways, 
bridges, public and community transit, intercity bus and rail — are the off-the-shelf 
solutions to some of the most pertinent and vexing geopolitical and economic chal- 
lenges we currently face. The dire consequences of inaction — which include contin- 
ued military interventions, reliance upon wildly fluctuating energy markets, and es- 
calating congestion — are no longer tenable. Clearly, the issue of surface transpor- 
tation investment extends far beyond a mere tax debate. 

What’s necessary is a more balanced surface transportation investment program 
that benefits all areas of the Nation equitably and which enjoys a diversified invest- 
ment portfolio — balance in and balance out. 

In the past two decades, the Community Transportation Association of America 
has enjoyed success in fundamentally redefining the meaning of public transpor- 
tation in the United States. We believe that it has become absolutely necessary for 
the Nation’s surface transportation infrastructure investments to recognize this defi- 
nitional change, and become just as diverse as the network it supports. 
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Summary of ATU Recommendations 


ATU SUPPORTS: 

■I INCREASING TRANSIT FUNDING SALLOWING LOCAL CONTROL OF FTA FUNDS 

• Passing a robust surface transportation bill that meets the needs of transit dependent individuals; 

• Funding public transportation at $119 billion over the next six years (a 128% increase above current 
levels), as caOcd for In President Obamas surface transportation reauthorization proposal; 

• Providing all transit systems - regardless of urban area population - with flexibility to use their federal 
funds for operating costs to maintain critical service that keeps people connected to their communities. 


■1 ENHANCING THE SAFETY OF TRANSIT WORKERS AND PASSENGERS 

• Providing FTA the authority to establish and enforce minimum federal safety standards for transit systems, 
as long as transit labor has a significant role in the creation and adoption of such standards at the local and 
national level. 

■I CREATING TRANSIT WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

• The Transportation Job Corps Act of 2011, which would create a career ladder grant program within the 
FTA to help existing workers retain jobs while also recruiting and preparing young adults across the 
nation for jobs in the transit sector. 


2 
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Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify today on behalf of the Amalgamated Transit Union. ATU is the largest labor 
organization representing public transportation, paratransit, over-the-road, and 
school bus workers in the United States and Canada, with about 190,000 members 
in more than 270 locals throughout 46 States and 9 provinces. 

We are pleased to offer our views on priorities and challenges for the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Nation’s public transportation programs. My name is Larry Hanley. I am 
the new International President of the ATU, elected in the fall. I have been involved 
in the public transportation industry for more than 30 years. Never during that en- 
tire time span have I ever witnessed anything close to the challenges that we are 
facing today. 

In 2009, ATU presented to Congress a comprehensive proposal for the reauthor- 
ization of The Safe, Accountable, Flexible, and Efficient Transportation Equity Act — 
A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU). It is a 10-point plan designed to ensure that 
public transportation agencies are equipped to provide Americans with the travel 
choices they need and to help us reduce our dependence on foreign oil. 

Much has changed in our industry since that proposal was released. Therefore, 
today, I would like to focus on just three issues that are key to the survival of the 
transit industry and the safety of the riding public. 

Transit Crisis 

No Ride = No Job 

Due to shortages in State and local revenues, U.S. public transit systems are car- 
rying out some of the steepest fare increases and deepest service cuts in recent his- 
tory. Since the beginning of 2009, approximately 85 percent of public transit sys- 
tems have raised fares or cut service, and thousands of workers in the transit indus- 
try — a significant percentage of a “green” workforce — have been laid off. Fifty-six 
percent of transit systems have cut rush hour service, 62 percent have slashed off- 
peak service, and 40 percent report reductions in geographic coverage. 

The Chicago Transit Authority has cut 18 percent of bus service and 9 percent 
of rail service while laying off 1,100 people whose lives have been in a free fall ever 
since. Massive cuts in Atlanta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and 
throughout the State of California have been breathtaking. New York City, home 
to the largest transit network in North America, has cut routes that have been in 
existence since tbe days of tbe horse and buggy. 

In Utah, bus routes in Salt Lake, south Davis, and Tooele counties will be cut 
or realigned effective August 7th. The Minnesota State Legislature last week 
slashed $109 million from Twin Cities bus and rail funding, and the Met Council 
warns it might eliminate weekend service. Thirty-five percent cuts are pending in 
Tacoma, while Birmingham and Long Island are operating with patchwork budgets 
that allow them to function only on a month-to-month basis. 

The incredible mass of unemployed Americans includes a substantial number of 
transit-dependent individuals who can simply no longer get to work because their 
ride is gone. Generally, when routes get cut, transit systems tend to look toward 
those with low ridership — early morning, late night, and weekend service. People 
who work nontraditional hours, typically minorities who have no other means of 
transportation, are disproportionately affected. 

The single mom who now gets her kids up at 4:30 a.m. to catch two buses in time 
to get her children to daycare and then herself to work cannot be expected to wait 
an additional hour for that transfer bus to arrive, standing in the freezing cold with 
two kids. The person who cleans offices downtown in the wee hours of the morning 
should not have to sleep on the cold hard floor in the lobby of the building after 
finishing her work until the buses start running the next day. But that is exactly 
what is happening out there. ATU members nationwide have seen it firsthand. 

Some places have totally shut down their transit system, leaving elderly and dis- 
abled people scrambling for a way to buy food and get to the doctor. For example, 
the transit system in Cla 3 don County, Georgia, shut down in 2010, stranding 8,500 
people, 81 percent of whom earn less than $35,000 a year and 65 percent of wbom 
have no car. This is a mobility crisis like we have never seen before. 

As Congress debates changes to our Nation’s surface transportation laws and con- 
siders appropriate funding levels to meet the needs of our highway and transit net- 
work, it is critical that lawmakers understand the incredible mobility challenges 
that tbeir constituents are facing every day. However, tbe voices of poor people — 
young or old, disabled or able bodied — are traditionally drowned out in this country. 
While an elderly lady who is out bu 3 dng groceries in New Jersey may have never 
met a middle-aged cafeteria worker in Colorado who is desperately tr 3 dng to get to 
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work, it turns out that these people have at least one common trait: they hoth rely 
on the hus to survive. Throughout America, people are pleading with their elected 
officials to stop the transit cuts and fare increases. Attached to our testimony is a 
document entitled “Stranded Voices,” a compilation of poignant quotes from transit- 
dependent individuals all across the country who have lost their ability to get 
around town due to transit cuts. 

People First 

Under current law, the majority of transit systems in the U.S. may not use their 
Federal transit funds to keep service on the street. Only systems located in urban- 
ized areas less than 200,000 in population may use their Federal transit funds for 
operating assistance. All other areas may use their funds only for capital projects. 
With State and local funds scarce or nonexistent, many systems are in the odd situ- 
ation of having many brand-new buses purchased with Federal funds, but no re- 
sources to place those vehicles into service. Some communities are using their Fed- 
eral transit funds to build rail systems that will not be completed for many years 
while slashing vital bus service at the same time. 

Where are our priorities? Certainly this cannot be part of our Nation’s transpor- 
tation agenda! Before we commit resources to whisk people from city to city on slick 
high speed rail trains, we need to first get them back to work downtown and in sub- 
urban and rural locations via bus, subway, or light rail. 

Operating Assistance Is Needed 

The Federal Government has a role to play in ensuring that all individuals — irre- 
spective of income level — have access to safe, affordable, convenient, and accessible 
public transportation, regardless of the day of the week or what time they ride the 
bus. During the 111th Congress, Senator Sherrod Brown introduced legislation (S. 
3189) that would provide for increased flexibility in the use of Federal transit funds 
by allowing transit systems of all sizes to use a percentage of their formula funds 
to maintain critical service. That bill also included a sensible provision which would 
allow transit systems in areas above 200,000 in population to use their Federal 
transit formula funds for operations if they are operating less than 100 buses during 
peak service hours. 

President’s Transit Proposal Would Put Americans Back to Work 

President Obama’s Budget — which calls for nearly doubling the size of the Federal 
transit program in FY2012 — as well as the Administration’s proposal for the reau- 
thorization of the Federal surface transportation bill call for “targeted and tem- 
porary” transit operating assistance. The President recognizes that we can bring our 
cities back to life by substantially increasing transit funding and giving transit sys- 
tems the flexibility to use their scarce funds as they see fit. We commend President 
Obama for his leadership in getting critical service back on the street, recognizing 
the role that transit can play in reducing our dependence on foreign oil, and putting 
our Nation on a path to economic security. 

In addition to a slight variation on the Administration’s temporary operating as- 
sistance proposal which is tied to the unemployment rate, ATU supports legislation 
that would “trigger” the ability to use Section 5307 funds for operating based on the 
cost of fuel. If the price at the pump spikes (as we are seeing today), transit systems 
which feel the pinch at least as much as the owners of private automobiles should 
have the flexibility to put more buses on the street rather than slashing service and 
turning away customers who are desperate to avoid spending their entire paychecks 
on fuel. 

Five dollars per gallon gas is coming, whether it is this summer or some time in 
the near future. Just weeks after the leader of the world’s most feared terrorist net- 
work was finally brought to justice, it has never been more apparent that dealing 
with our Nation’s so-called oil addiction is critical to our national defense. If we are 
serious about reducing our dependence on foreign oil from terrorist-sponsoring 
states, public transportation systems must play a central role. They cannot do so 
without more flexibility. 

Bipartisan Issue 

It is important to note that this is not an issue that pits rural areas against the 
urban centers. Last summer, the U.S. Census Bureau published its proposed criteria 
for defining urban areas based on the results of the 2010 Decennial Census. This 
document included a list of small urbanized areas that are forecast to become parts 
of adjoining or new large urbanized areas (see appendix). If the current rules are 
not changed, transit systems in these areas will soon lose their ability to use Fed- 
eral Transit Administration (FTA) funds for operating assistance because their pop- 
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ulation will be considered to be greater than 200,000. Like the areas mentioned 
above, service cuts and fare increases will soon follow. 

ATU Supports: 

• Passing a robust surface transportation bill that meets the needs of transit de- 
pendent individuals; 

• Funding public transportation at $119 billion over the next 6 years (a 128 per- 
cent increase above current levels), as called for in President Obama’s surface 
transportation reauthorization proposal; 

• Providing all transit systems — regardless of urban area population — with flexi- 
bility to use their Federal funds for operating costs to maintain critical service 
that keeps people connected to their communities. 

Public Transit Safety 

Millions of times each day, someone’s spouse, child, grandparent, or friend gets 
on a bus or train and arrives at their destination safely due to the dedication and 
professionalism of the hundreds of thousands of transit workers in this country. 
While more than 30,000 people are killed on America’s highways each year, the 
number of annual customer fatalities on public transportation can usually be count- 
ed on one hand. Even under the most stressful circumstances, the majority of our 
members perform their jobs in a safe, efficient manner, compiling a safety record 
that we are quite proud of 

Recently, however, we have started to see some cracks in the system, and the 
Federal Government has taken notice. In June of 2009, a Washington Metro crash 
killed nine people and injured 80 others when two trains collided. Metro officials 
later called train driver Jeanice McMillan (Local 689) a hero. McMillan was killed 
when the train she was driving struck one that was standing still. She saved lives 
by hitting the emergency brake and slowing the train before the fatal crash. In 
2007, two track workers in New York City tragically died in separate incidents. And 
hundreds of soot-covered Blue Line riders escaped through a smoke-filled subway 
tunnel in 2006 after a packed Chicago Transit Authority rush-hour train derailed, 
sparking a fire near a busy downtown stop. 

Following this string of serious accidents across the United States, the Obama ad- 
ministration wisely proposed to allow FTA to impose broad safety standards for 
transit systems. Secretary LaHood called on Congress to pass the Administration’s 
Public Transportation Safety Program Act to ensure a high and standard level of 
safety across all rail transit systems. Since 1966, the Federal Government has been 
prohibited from imposing broad safety standards in rail. The States have been re- 
sponsible for oversight of rail safety, and in almost every case, their programs are 
underfunded, understaffed, and ineffective. In fact, transit systems are not even re- 
quired to implement recommendations made by State safety oversight panels. 

Former Chairman Dodd introduced legislation last year (S. 3638) which built off 
of the Administration’s proposal. That bill directs the Secretary to create a national 
public transportation safety plan to improve the safety of all public transportation 
systems that receive Federal assistance. It also requires the Secretary to establish 
a public transportation safety certification training program for Federal and State 
employees, or other designated personnel, who conduct safety audits and examina- 
tions of public transportation systems, as well as employees of public transportation 
agencies responsible for safety oversight. In addition, the bill requires each State 
or local government, or other public transportation system operator that receives 
Federal assistance to certify that it has established an agency safety plan meeting 
certain minimum criteria. 

Public transportation safety plans would be approved by the agency’s board of di- 
rectors, and reviewed and updated annually. ATU supports this important provision 
as long as such safety plans are required to be developed in a partnership with orga- 
nized labor. Transit workers can provide invaluable information on day to day oper- 
ations. They know better than anyone the details of routes, schedules, technology, 
etc. For example, following the horrible crash in Washington, DC, Metro imme- 
diately adopted ATU Local 689’s recommendation to move certain rail cars that 
were not “crash-worthy” to the middle of the train. In fact, over the years, ATU has 
been the leader on transit safety issues, from requiring closed vestibules for street- 
cars in the 1890s to the campaign for exact fare in the sixties, to the present. 

Only One Piece of the Puzzle 

While regulation is important, without increased funding to modernize transit 
equipment, new laws will have little impact. Due to inadequate funding, the sys- 
tems are rapidly aging. Tracks break down and computerized signals wear out, put- 
ting the safety of workers and riders in jeopardy. 
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Moreover, in order to increase safety, there is a dire need to address issues re- 
lated to worker training and retention. Evidence suggests that some recent acci- 
dents could have been prevented if transit systems had programs in place to en- 
hance communications between experienced, senior level workers in safety-sensitive 
positions (who are getting ready to retire) and new hires. More than 40 percent of 
transit technicians are eligible to retire within the next 5-10 years (see below). In 
addition, split shifts and forced overtime can cause fatigue, a serious, growing prob- 
lem throughout the U.S. transit industry, especially in light of the recent wave of 
layoffs. 

ATU Supports: 

• Providing FTA the authority to establish and enforce minimum Federal safety 
standards for transit systems, as long as transit labor has a significant role in 
the creation and adoption of such standards at the local and national level. 

Transit Workforce Development 

The public transportation industry, like many service-based sectors in the United 
States, will be faced with major challenges in the near future. A large percentage 
of the transit workforce — both blue and white collar — will be retiring within the 
next few years. There is no pipeline of replacements on the horizon because the in- 
dustry has a negative public image that hampers its ability to attract, recruit, and 
retain quality employees. And, for the existing workforce, new technology is rapidly 
changing the way transit agencies function, affecting every executive director, mid- 
level manager, bus driver and mechanic alike. Yet, relatively few programs exist to 
provide training to workers so that they can perform their jobs adequately, move 
up the career ladder, and help the Nation’s transit agencies operate at meiximum 
efficiency. 

Public Transportation Industry Challenges 

The transit agency workforce has several unique characteristics which impact 
workforce development: 

• A rapidly aging workforce — the majority of present day transit systems went 
public in the 1960s and 1970s as a result of the establishment of the Federal 
transit program. Many workers who began their careers more than 30 years ago 
are retiring. 

• It is in constant contact with the public, and about 75 percent of employees — 
operators and maintenance staff — are responsible for high standards of effi- 
ciency and public safety. 

• Approximately 90 percent of the workforce is unionized. 

• Opportunities for advancement are generally limited. 

• The industry has suffered from a poor or uncomplimentary image in the past, 
which hampers recruiting efforts. 

• Transit agencies provide a schedule-driven customer service. As a result, the 
majority of the transit workforce — transit equipment operators — functions in a 
rule-bound, seniority-based environment with little flexibility. This type of 
workplace has its drawbacks for recruiting younger employees. 

• At the highest levels, the transit industry has issues with diversity. 

• The industry has institutional barriers to workforce competitiveness and inno- 
vation, i.e., noncompetitive compensation practices, inadequate career develop- 
ment and succession planning, lack of workplace flexibility, and failure to sys- 
tematically integrate human resources considerations into overall business 
planning. 

According to an industry survey, driver recruitment and retention continues to be 
the greatest challenge for 63 percent of transit systems. Finding experienced labor 
trails only funding costs and concerns as transit agencies’ top concern. ^ 

The Impact of New Technology and Need for Training 

New technology is having a dramatic impact on every aspect of the industry, from 
electronic fare collection, to alternative fuel vehicles, to new communications devices 
that will forever alter the way people travel. Much of the new technology has been 
spurred by record funding from the Federal Government. Since the enactment of 
TEA 21 in 1998, transit systems have been fortunate to participate in many ribbon 
cutting ceremonies celebrating the opening of new bus depots and rail lines. Without 
question, the industry has an excellent record investing in rolling stock. 


Metro Magazine 2008 Fact Book, November 2007. 
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Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of our ability to invest in so-called 
“human capital” — the people who serve as the backbone of any successful transit 
system. Bus and train operators serve as the public face of the organization on the 
street. In this post-9/11 world, they also protect passengers and other community 
members with their eyes and ears. Maintenance workers and others working behind 
the scenes — both blue and white collar employees — ensure that the system con- 
tinues to operate in a cost effective, time efficient manner. Yet, funding for training 
and career ladder programs within the transit industry is virtually nonexistent. 

With the imminent retirement of a huge percentage of the workforce, the need 
for training is even greater in order to avoid the loss of institutional knowledge. 

Current Law Ignored 

Under 49 USC §5322(a), the Secretary is authorized to make grants for programs 
that address human resource needs as they apply to public transportation activities. 
A program may include an employment training program; an outreach program to 
increase minority and female emplo 3 mient in public transportation activities; re- 
search on public transportation personnel and training needs; and training and as- 
sistance for minority business opportunities. This long-standing provision of Federal 
law has been ignored by the industry and the FTA. 

Moreover, under Section 5322(b), FTA is authorized to make grants to States, 
local governmental authorities, and operators of public transportation systems to 
provide fellowships to train personnel employed in managerial, technical, and pro- 
fessional positions in the public transportation field. Remarkably, this program has 
been funded at $0 throughout the life of SAFETEA-LU, and no program of signifi- 
cance came about as a result of this section under TEA 21. 

The Transportation Job Corps Act 

The ATU supports the Transportation Job Corps Act of 2011 (H.R. 929, Nadler) 
groundbreaking legislation that would finally address the training needs of the pub- 
lic transportation industry and serve to provide disconnected youth outside the in- 
dustry with an incentive to pursue careers in transit. 

The bill — which is also endorsed by the American Public Transportation Associa- 
tion — would rewrite Section 5322 and authorize the creation of 10 new regional 
Joint Workforce Development Councils — one for each FTA region. The councils, 
made up of equal numbers of labor and management representatives, would be re- 
sponsible for setting up a process to offer workforce development programs to transit 
agencies in each of the FTA zones. 

The primary purpose of this program would be to identify skills gaps in transit 
agency maintenance departments and to develop programs to train maintenance 
employees on a regional basis, rather than one agency at a time. The councils would 
also develop programs — outside of the traditional collective bargaining environ- 
ment — to address the recruitment and retention of white and blue collar workers 
as well as programs to deal with Family Medical Leave Act (FMLA) issues, includ- 
ing absenteeism, ergonomics, “well care” programs, child care and other employ- 
ment-linked services, and other matters. 

Furthermore, the bill would create new programs aimed at enhancing the transit 
workforce by initiating and maintaining transit worker retention programs, includ- 
ing grants for career ladder programs, workforce diversity grants, and “Transit 
Youth Opportunity Grants.” 

ATU Supports: 

• The Transportation Job Corps Act of 2011, which would create a career ladder 
grant program within the FTA to help existing workers retain jobs while also 
recruiting and preparing young adults across the Nation for jobs in the transit 
sector. 

Conclusion 

ATU’s recommendations for improving and reforming the Nation’s surface trans- 
portation programs may be summed up in just one word: people. 

Congress should recognize that we cannot get our economy back on track if mil- 
lions of people do not have a ride to work. Federal assistance is needed to help our 
Nation’s transit systems provide for the mobility needs of the 15 million daily U.S. 
transit riders. We can no longer leave anyone behind. 

Similarly, protecting the lives of our citizens when they rely on the bus or train 
to visit family, friends, and other destinations is a central function of our Federal 
Government. 

Finally, while providing funding for major transit capital investments is critical, 
we must also deal with the major “human capital” issues which threaten to paralyze 
public transportation systems throughout the United States. 
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ATU looks forward to working with this Committee on these critical issues during 
the surface transportation hill reauthorization process. 

Thank you for your consideration of our views. 
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ATTACHMENTS 

DISAPPEARING SMALL-URBANIZED AREAS FORECAST TO 
BECOME PARTS OF ADJOINING OR NEW LARGE- 
URBANIZED AREAS 

(Will lose ability to use FTA funds for operating assistance because 
population going above 200,000) 


Avondale 

NC 

Concord 

Camarillo 


Gastonia 

Fairfield 


High Point 

Hemet 

NH 

Dover-Rochester 

Livermore 


Manchester 

Lodi 


Nashua 

Manteca 


Portsmouth 

Petaluma 

NJ 

Highstown 

Salinas 


Vineland 

Santa Barbara 


Wildtvood-North 

Santa Clarita 


Wildwood-Cape May 

Santa Cruz 

OH 

Loiian- Elyria 

Simi Valley 


Middletown 

Turlock 


Sprir^field 

Vacaville 

OK 

Norman 

Vallejo 

PA 

Lebanon 

Watsonville 


Monessen 

Boulder 


Pottstown 

Lafayette 


Union-Connellsville 

Louisville 


York 

Danbury 

PR 

Arecibo 

Norwich-New London 


Fajardo 

\Vaterbur>’ 


Barceloneta-Bajadero 

BrodTille 


Guavama 

Fort Walton Beach 


Juana-Diaz 

Kissimmee 


Mayaguez 

La^ Lake 


Ponce 

Lakeland 


San German 

Leesbuig-Eustis 


Sabana Grande 

North Punta Gorda 


Yauco 

Ocala 

SC 

Mauldin-Simpsonville 

Titusville 


RockHiU 

Vero Beach 


Spartanburg 

Sebastian 

TN 

Jt^insonCity 


13 
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Winter Haven 


Kingsport 

GA 

GainesvOle 


Murfreebcfo 


Macon 

TX 

Beaumont 


Warner Robins 


Galveston 

HI 

Kailua 


Harlingen 

ID 

Coeur d' Alene 


McKinney 


Nanipa 


Port Arthur 


Alton 


Texas City 

IN 

Andersen 


The Woodlands 


ElWiait 

WA 

Bremertwi 

MA 

Leominster-Fitchburg 


Marysville 


New Bedford 

WI 

Apjieton 

MD 

Aberdeen 


Beldt 


St Charles 


Kenosha 

MI 

Port Huron 


Oshkosh 
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Executive Summary 

Due to shortages in state and local revenues, U.S. 
public transit systems are carrying out some of the 
steepest fare increases and deepest service cuts in recent 
history. Since the be^nning of 2009, approximately 
85% of public transit systems have raised fares or cut 
service, and thousands of workers in the transit industry 
- a significant percentage of a “green” workforce - have 
been laid off, Fifty-six percent of transit systems have cut 
rush hour service, 62% have slashed off-peak service, and 
40% report reductions in geographic coverage.' 

The Chicago Transit Authority has cut 18% of bus service 
and 9% of rail service while laying off 1,100 people whose 
lives have been in a free fall ever since. Massive cuts in 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and throughout 
the State of California have been breathtaking. New 
York City, home to the largest transit network in North 
America, has cut routes that have been in existence since 
the days of the horse and buggy. Thirty-five percent cuts 
are pending in Pittsburgh and Tacoma, while Birmingham 
is on the verge of cutting bus service in half 

But StraneUd Voices is not about percentages or 
even buses or trains. Its about The incredible 
mass of unemployed Americans includes a substantial 
number of transit-dependent individuals who simply 
can no longer get to work because their ride is gone. 
Generally, when routes get cut, transit systems tend to 
look towards those with low ridership - early morning, 
late night, and weekend service. People who work non- 
traditional hours, typically minorities who have no other 
means of transportation, are disproportionately affected. 
The single mom who now gets her kids up at 4:30 a.m. 
to catch two buses in time to get her children to daycare 
and then herself to work cannot be expected to wait an 
additional hour for that transfer bus to arrive, standing in 
the freezing cold with two kids. The person who cleans 
offices downtown in the wee hours of the morning 
should not have to sleep on the cold hard floor in the 
lobby of the building after finishing her work until 
the buses start running the next day. But that is exactly 
what is happeningout there. Amalgamated Transit Union 
(ATU) members nationwide have seen it firsthand. Some 
places have totally shut down their transit system, leaving 
elderly and disabled people scrambling for a way to buy 
food and get to the doctor. This is a mobility crisis. 


As Congress debates changes to our nation’s surface 
transportation laws and considers appropriate funding 
levels to meet the needs of our highway and transit 
network, it is critical that lawmakers understand the 
incredible mobility challenges that their constituents are 
facing every day. However, the voices of poor people - 
young or old, disabled or able bodied - are traditionally 
drowned out in this country. While an elderly lady who 
is out buying groceries in New Jersey may have never met 
a cafeteria worker in Colorado who is desperately trying 
to get to work, it turns out that these people have at least 
one common trait: they both rely on the bus to survive. 
All across America, people are pleading with their elected 
officials K) stop the transit cuts and fare increases. Some 
are actually calling on a higher authority. However, their 
prayers are unfortunately falling on deaf ears. ATU is 
proud to provide these individuals with a voice so that 
they can speak as one. 


"To the Maiysville City Council Hease do not take our 
bus service away from us lam veiy disturbed by this, 
I am mobility-impaired and must use either my electric 
scooter or my four-wheel walker I am unable to put 
either In my car, I am an oxygen 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. I have many doctor appointments and I 
need the bus.. My daughter lives with me. but she does 
not drive She works at Goodwill Industries on 26th 
Street in Port Huron Township, and she could not get 
there without tlie bus She has been unable to find a 
jab that pays at least minimum wage for the past three 
years. She gets paid piecework and only averages 
about S8 to SI 0 per day, so she can't afford cab fare. 
She does my grocery shopping by taking the bus." 


- Gloria Rottiers, Marysville, MP 


When the Marysville City Council starts budget talks in 
March, the Blue Water Area Transit systems Dial-a-Ride 
pwgmm is expected to be on the chopping block. About 
$150,000 a year is dedicated to she program, and some 
council members are questioning how long the general 
find can sustain the cost. As fixed route buses don't run in 
Marysville, Dial-a-Ride is the only public transportatwn 
option for city residents who do not drive. 


1 Impacts of the Recession on Public Transportation Agencies. Survey 2 Marysville City Council cannot end bus service. Times Herald, 
Results, March 2010. (American Public Transportation Association). January 16, 2011. 
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”1 am a teenager with autism. I use CARTA to go to 
places like the Children's Museum, the librarv, the 
grocery store, etc. Because of my autism, I have 
a pass which allows me to travel at a reduced rate. 
Recently, CARTA increased feres, cut some routes and 
discontinued sendee after 8 p.m. Now there ate places 
I cannot go. I understand that cuts had to be made for 
financial reasons. How come there are free trolleyrides 
for tourists and downtown shoppers when there is a 
shortage of money! They have other ways of getting 
around the city, but I don't Are tourists and shoppers 
justmore important than me!" 


- Jennifei Cook, Charleston, SC ^ 


In the fall of 2010, the Charleston Area Re^oml 
Tran^ortation Authority eliminated its CARTA^Ni^t 
service, ending the ability of transit deyxndent feo^le to get 
to overni^t drifts. Service on 20 routes was reducedand 
fares were raised 16 percent. 


Sometimes Maten is luckyanddrawsashifiat the Walmart 


often ends her workday with a two-mile wak hack home.^ 
Current recommendations in Baton Rouge mhde ending 
weekendandhohday hus service and ekminadr^ two routes. 
Re§dar bus fares would be raised from $1.75 to $2, while 
discount fares fir students, seniors anddisabled residents tdo 
do not retire door-to-door service would be raised fom 35 
censsto$l. DisabM transit users who currently pey $1.75 
fir door-to-door, on-demand transit services wouldsee rates 
more than double, to $4 per trip. 




schedules. The soate took all cities Local Transportation 
Assistance Funds that had been contributing about $1 
s mass-transit ^tem.* 


"I walk 'cause I need a job." 




The federal rejection ofPennsylvanids plan to t>ll 1-80 
translated into a $27 million cut to the Port Authority 
fir the current year. On Januaryl2, he Port Authority 
of AUe^erty County board voted to reduce bus service 
by 15 percent on March 27, 2011. Twenty-nine routes 
will be eliminated, and there will be weekday cus on 47 
other routes, while 180 employees will be laid off and 270 
positions will be eliminated The Harmar bus garage will 
close. Itwillmeanmorecrowdedbusesandmorecommuters 
driving their own cars on already crowded roads. Much 
larger cuts loom fthe legislature does not actsoon. 


3 Bus Cuts. The Fbrt and Couiier, Nowmbsr 28, 201 0. 

4 Busridtn plead prpuKfserviit tuts. TheAriJona R^Uic, 
May 5.2010, 


5 City Ifus Tfdtri pleas bmi. TheAdvaaw, hbvembei 22, 2009. 

6 The Part Authority is Moving us Badtwea’d. Pimburgh R)st -Gazette, 
August ^,2010. 
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New Jersey Transit instituted ^re hikes of 25 percent for 
train and interstate bus riders and 10 percent for light 
rail and heal bus riders, and took 31 trains out of service. 
Discounts for round trips outside of peak riding hours also 
were eliminated, leading to increases of up to 64 percent 
for some rail commuters. 


"The Xl's so crowded, the bus driver stands! " 


- Anonymous ridcL^ 


"I do rot have tte money for cabs It would cost me 
J20 to go tiom Manneis Harbor to the leiry Want to 
sendmealimot" 


- Eleanor Abrams, wheelchair useii 
Staten Island, NY 


r 



In June of 2010, the New York Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority put in place the most drastic 
transit cuts to hit the city in more than 30 years. Staten 
Islanders reliant on abeady sparse public transportation 
now have even jewer buses running on some routes - if those 
routes are even being served. Both heal and espress bus 
riders were hit hard by the service cuts. Some communities 
are no longer served on weekends or at night, leaving riders 
waiting longer to file onto even more-crowded buses. 


"I don't cate who's at fault They shouldn't cut the 
buses "I'm already getting up two hours early to be 
somewhere that's 15 minutes away by car " 


-Cherise Hinton, 


Long Island, NY. 


r 


“Waiting for the bus m a Sunday? Bundle up, it) going to be 
a while. Weekend service has been slashed nationwide. ” 


7 Patersonkns rate city's gudity of iifi. HeraldNews,Majt6,2010. 8 iijWft»jifQ;//tfj»jr?CKa/Stac«nLlandAdv8Jice,March3,2010. 
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Mary Walker can’t drive because she has glaucoma and 
rides on several bus lines each week to get to her home- 
health -aide work sites. 


Linda relies on the MAX buses, while her son takes the 
MAX paratransit service for the disabled. 


New York Metropolitan Transportation Authority opciak 
said that they may have to drastically reduce LI Bus service 
this spring unless Nassau County ju^ds its obli^tion to 
adequately fitnd its bus system. The MTA board says bus 
service may be cut by more than half. 



"They tookthe line out of the middle of the bus 
Now they've eliminated the bus,” 


- The Rev. Lawton Hi^s St, 
Birmingham, AL 


r 


The Reverend was speaking at a rally to coincide with 
the 55th anniversary of Rosa Park’s arrest in Montgomery, 
an act that spurred the Montgomery Bus Boycott, a 
pivotal event in the civil rights movement He pastors to 
a very large congregation of homeless people who “want 
to contribute to a healthy Birmingham but can’t get a 
ride to do it” 


U Bus riders feel left behind Saj! they are not interested in agency’s 
fscilivoes; Drastic service cuts shouldbe lastresort, many say Newday, 
February 15, 2011. 


Last year, the Birmin^am-Jefferson County Transit 
Authority told city officials it needed more than $10 million, 
or about $900,000 a month, from the city to continue bus 
and paratransit services. But the city budgeted only about 
ha f that amount, and transit officials say they will have to 
cut ha f the bus routes in the city ofBirmingham and lay off 
bus drivers. Funding runs out in March. 


"I really don't want to quit this job It's the only thing 
helping rre right now I've been taking a taxicab, 
but that costs me an arm and a leg I don't want 
to be out on the streets My life is depending on 
transportation "" 


- Robert Sigala, Colorado Springs, CO 


r 


Sigala doesn't drive and has trouble walking. He got to 
his job through Metro Mobility, the para-transit service of 
Mountain Metropolitan Transit, but service has been cut. 
Now, he fears ending up on the streets. His income at a 
cafeteria barely covers his rent and phone bill, and whatever 
extra he has is going to a taxi. 


Tm not healthy enough I can't ' Thafd kill me ' 


- Nancy Eastman, Spokane, WA 


r 


Eastman is 62 and walks with a cane. She commutes 
between Cheney and Spokane and gets on the bus a little 
after 7 a.m. at a stop that is slated for elimination. She says 
she cannot walk to anodier stop if the service was cut off.*^ 

10 Bus riders and activists plead: 'Please kt us keep our transit’ Long- 
term bus finding sought Birmingham News, December 2, 2010. 

11 Workers tdjo take bus stru^ to keepjobs. IheGaiette, January 6,2010. 

12 Proposed STA changes have Chen^ riders concerned Cheney Free 
Press, March 18, 2010. 
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'People need these buses... we desen/e these buses!' 


Tm just going to have to hde my bike eveiywheie. 


"Our bus service is unfortunately being cut back, 
which is a shame, as the church benefts from elders' 
stories and experiences. Seniors have a lot to offer." 


"It's horhble. I irse Itfcrwork I use It for everything I do. 
It's my only form of transportation." 


'Those in our community, including me, who use or 
need transit can't come and go when we want I will 
no longer be able to travel to my shopping mall on the 
weekend because both bus lines servicing the mall 
are being cut I will have to limit my entertainment and 
community meetings not to go past 8 p.m. because 
there will he no bus or light-rail service after 9 p.m." 


Sacramento Beyond Transit has lost one-third cf its 
inding since 2007 • $50 million • and in 2010 cut 28 


' 30 percent cut to its services for riders with disabilities. 


Vince Miller, Accomack, MD 


Miller, a stroke victim told the local Board of Supervisors 
they “did the wrong tfnng'’ by allowing bus service to the 
northern end of the county to stop. He has missed eight 
months of school and seven months attending a pro^m 
for people with brain injuries because of the cessation of 
the bus route. 


driver positions under the latest version of a money-saving 
proposal by the Spokane Transit Authority. The proposed cuts 
amount to 7 percent of the agency’s operating costs and would 
go into ^ect in September 2011. The proposal fodows a 
smaller 3 percent cut last September. Anodser 7 percent cut 
is expected in 2012. 


Larry Wilber, Casde Rode 


Alice Litton, 80, Bellingham, WA'^ 


Unfortunately, older church members who are isolated 
or no longer drive have been l^ without transportation 
options since the cuts in Bellin^am. 


Juliet Hudson, Casde Rock, CO 


Budget cuts have eliminated The Clean Air Transit 
Company leaving Hudson and others searching for 
alternative ways to ^t around town. Service was cancelled 
at the end of 2010. Now Castle Rock is sponsoring a 
service through a local taxi company for those who are 
transit-dependent, pitying a maximum of $10 per trip for 
those who qualify. But with a limited budget, the town 
can pay for only 3C trips a week, so if you are number 37 
in line, you are out of luck. 


Barbara Stanton, Sacramento, CA’^ 


13 Bellingham woman ei^oys community seanh for faith, at Unitarian 15 County urged to resume transit service. Daily Times, 

Fellowship. Ihe Bellingham Hetald, Novemba 22, 2010. December 30. 2010. 

14 Transit crunch also a livability crisis. Sacramoito Be^ June 1,2010. \(> Castle Bode parks shuttle ride. The Daivei Post, December 30, 20 10. 
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"I may stay VKith fnerds in Midtown I have to move 
because I have to beep rty job, I woik in Buckhead 
in a law office and I take the bus from Clayton to the 
MARTA tram to get there It's not like I have a choice " 


- Inp-Agha, Clayton County, GA'^ 


r 


The transit system in Clayton County simt down in 
2010, strandingB, 500 people, 81% of whom earn less than 
$35> 000 a year and 85% of whom have no car. Clayton 
is now the only core metro Atlanta county without public 
transportation. 



Rows of buses and vans in Cincimati bou^t with federal 
dollars sit idle as SORTA gets set to slash service for the second 
time since 2009, when the agency had its first ever layofis. 


People First 

Under current law, the majority of transit systems in 
the U.S. may not use their federal transit funds to keep 
service on the street. They may only use their money 
to buy buses, trains, and other equipment. With state 
and local funds scarce or nonexistent, many systems arc 
in the odd situation of having many brand new buses 
purchased with federal funds, but no resources to place 
those vehicles into service. Other communities ate using 

17 ^eds in motion to drop C-Tmn; Ckpon County couldsave 
$8 million vAthouthuses, bw strand 8,900. Ths AtlantaJournal- 
ConsrirutionjMarch 13,2010. 



their federal transit funds to build rail systems that will 
not be completed for many years while slashing vital bus 
service at the same time. 

Where arc out priorities? Certainly this cannot be part 
of our nation s transportation agenda! Before we commit 
resources to whisk people from dty to city on slick high 
speed rail trains, we need to first get them back to work 
downtown and in suburban and rural locations via bus, 
subway, or light rail 

The federal government has a role to play in ensuring 
that all individuals - regardless of income level - have 



The CDTA in Albany, NY purchased 20 buses through the 
American Recewery and Reinvestmeru Min July 2010. The 
buses have been sitting in the garage since delivery. ATU 
members drive them up and down the highways daily to keep 
the fluids running for warranty reasons. 
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access to safe, affordable, convenient and accessible 
public transportation, no matter what time of day they 
ride the bus. Representative Russ Carnahan (D*MO) 
and Senator Sherrod Brown (D-OH) have introduced 
sensible legislation that would provide for increased 
flexibility in the use of federal transit funds by allowing 
transit systems of all sizes to use a percentage of their 
formula funds to maintain critical service. Similarly, 
President Obamas Fiscal Year 2012 Budget as well as 
the Administration’s proposal for the reauthorization of 
the federal surface transportation bill call for “targeted 
and temporary” transit operating assistance. 


ATU echoes the nation’s Stranded Voices in calling 
onCongresstopassl^slationthatwouldallowtransit 
systems to keep buses rolling during these extremely 
difficult economic times so that people may continue 
to live their lives and contribute to society in a 
meaningful way. 


On behalf of the nation’s Stranded Voices, 
ATU calls on Congress to lead the effort to 
address the national mobility crisis by: 

• Passing a robust surface transportation bill that 
meets the needs of transit- dependent individuals: 

• Funding public transportation at $119 billion over the 
next six years (a 128% increase above current levels), 

as called for in President Obama's surface transportation 
reauthorization proposal; 

• Providing all transit systems - regardless of urban area 
population - with flexibility to use their federal funds 
for operating costs to maintain critical service that 
keeps people connected to their communities. 



For mote information, contart JefFRosenberg in the ATU Government Affairs Department 
at (202) 537-1645 or iroscnbcrp@atu.orp 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAYETTA Z. DECKER 

Director of Transportation Advocacy, National Transportation Policy 
Project, Bipartisan Policy Center 

May 19, 2011 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Shelby, and Members of the Committee, I 
am honored to be here speaking on behalf of the Bipartisan Policy Center’s (BPC), 
National Transportation Policy Project (NTPP). As you may recall, prior to my past 
3 years with the NTPP, I had the privilege of serving the Congress and this Com- 
mittee as a Director of Physical Infrastructure at the GAO, directing hundreds of 
comprehensive studies of the Nation’s surface transportation programs, for over 25 
years. 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss issues and priorities for the reauthoriza- 
tion of the surface transportation program on behalf of the Bipartisan Policy Center. 
My statement is drawn from both completed and ongoing research, deliberations, 
and reports of the NTPP. In addition to the “long range vision” for a future perform- 
ance-based program which we released in 2009, ^ we have continued to develop more 
specific and pragmatic building block measures that can be taken to lay the ground- 
work for a new performance-based program. ^ We are just now finalizing a com- 
prehensive new report — which will provide specific recommendations for restruc- 
turing the current Federal surface transportation programs to both focus on advanc- 
ing clear national priorities — and do so within the level of revenue collected to sup- 
port the Federal program. 

My statement is organized around three central observations and conclusions of 
our work: 

• The current environment for reauthorization presents significant challenges — 
and opportunities, 

• NTPP priorities for reauthorization include promoting performance, improving 
planning, and developing an integrated, multimodal focus on optimizing trans- 
portation networks, and 

• Funding challenges are profound and require immediate incentives for increases 
in nonfederal revenue, and reestablishing the credibility of the Federal program 
to gain support for increased Federal revenues. 

Background 

The Bipartisan Policy Center and the National Transportation Policy Project 

The BPC was founded by four former Senate majority leaders, Tom Daschle, Bob 
Dole, Howard Bake,r and George Mitchell. BPC was created to help provide the mo- 
tivation and infrastructure to forge the bipartisan consensus we believe is necessary 
for durable change across a range of difficult policy challenges. The BPC works to 
develop and promote sound policy solutions that can attract public support and po- 
litical momentum to achieve real progress in a wide range of sectors including na- 
tional security, agriculture, energy, health care, financial services, debt reduction, 
and science. In line with the BPC’s overarching purpose to develop and advance 
pragmatic, politically viable solutions to critical public policy problems, NTPP was 
designed to bring new approaches and fresh thinking to our Nation’s pressing trans- 
portation challenges. 

The NTPP is cochaired by four former elected officials and includes membership 
of renowned experts and leaders in transportation policy, as well as users of the sys- 
tem whose voices have not typically been heard in previous policy debates. ^ Your 
current colleague and Member of this Committee, Senator Mark Warner, was an 
original cochair before joining the Senate. We have been pleased to continue work- 


1 “Performance-Driven: New Vision for U.S. Transportation Policy”, National Transportation 
Policy Project, BPC, 2009. 

2 “Transitioning to a Performance-Based Federal Surface Transportation Policy”, http:! ! 

bipartisanpolicy.org / library j report / transitioning-performance-hased-federal-surface-transpor- 
tation-policy, June, 2010; “How Fair Is Road Pricing?”, http:j / bipartisanpolicy.org / library I re- 
search /how-fair-road-pricing-evaluating-equity-transportation-pricing-and-finance, September, 

2010; “Strengthening Connections Between Transportation Investments and Economic Growth”, 
http'.l ! bipartisanpolicy.org ! library ! research ! transportation-investments, January, 2011;“ Joint 
Statement With Financing Commission Members”, http:! / bipartisanpolicy.org I library I national- 
transportation-policy-project I joint-statenient-undersigned-members-natiomil-surface, December 

2010 . 

3 A list of all NTPP members is included at the end of this statement. 
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ing with him in furtherance of our shared interest in and commitment to advancing 
a performance-based transportation program. 

Core NTPP Recommendations — Define National Goals and Develop Performance 
Metrics 

To set the stage for my remarks, I’d like to briefly summarize the NTPP conclu- 
sions, many of which reflect a widespread consensus on the need for fundamental 
reform of the existing program to foster performance, accountability, and results. 
We concluded that the single most urgent need is for Congress to define specific 
goals for the Federal transportation program that direct resources to the achieve- 
ment of clear national interests. To best lay the foundation for a truly performance- 
based program, national goals need to be focused on outcomes and reflect the soci- 
etal and economic rationale for a Federal role in this sector that is characterized 
by major private and individual investments and choices as well as substantial local 
variations in community development patterns and preferences. 

NTPP recommends the national interests in transportation investment be recog- 
nized as advancing the following fundamental national concerns: 

• Economic Growth — Producing maximum national economic growth per dollar of 
investment 

• National Connectivity — Connecting people and goods across the Nation with ef- 
fective surface transportation options 

• Metropolitan Accessibility — Supporting comprehensive metropolitan efforts to 
provide efficient access to jobs, labor, and other activities throughout metropoli- 
tan areas 

• Energy Security and Environmental Protection — Promote the integration of en- 
ergy security and environmental protection objectives with transportation poli- 
cies, programs, and investment choices 

• Safety — Improving safety by reducing the number of accidents, injuries, and fa- 
talities associated with transportation 

We recognize that moving toward a performance-driven approach will challenge 
entrenched interests and require Government institutions at all levels to change 
longstanding practices and ways of doing business. Beyond articulating clear goals 
for a new performance-based program. Congress should support an aggressive but 
deliberate transition to a performance-based system. This requires support for com- 
prehensive testing and refining of outcome-oriented national metrics to capture 
progress toward the achievement of these five central national goals. This will re- 
quire strong Federal support for the improved data and tools essential for managing 
performance as well as pilot testing the application of broad, mode-neutral national 
performance metrics on the State and metropolitan level to identify and address 
specific implementation challenges. This is the strategy Senator Warner has been 
advancing in a stand-alone legislative proposal. 

Importance of Presidential Leadership 

The Nation is clearly at a pivotal moment in considering the future Federal role 
in transportation. We have a program that is bankrupt in both funds and purpose. 
We remain hopeful that even though a new authorization has been deferred and ex- 
tended several times, proposals will start to emerge from both the executive and leg- 
islative branch on a new path forward. Leadership from the President has always 
been essential for progress in this important arena — and will likely remain critical 
during this especially challenging period. We are impressed by a number of the 
principles for authorization contained in the Administration’s proposal as set forth 
in the President’s FY2012 Budget that are consistent with the themes and prin- 
ciples of NTPP’s June 2009 report. These include the needed emphasis on asset 
management focusing on system preservation and state of good repair, the focus on 
performance and accountability as well as developing incentives for performance 
{e.g.. Transportation Leadership Awards), a focus on multimodalism, and a plan for 
significant program simplification and consolidation. 


4 Recognizing the criticality of defining a bold but pragmatic strategy for laying the essential 
foundation of a performance-based program, NTPP convened an intensive workshop of diverse 
experts with direct experience to chart a transition strategy. See, Bellagio report — http:! ! 
bipartisanpolicy.org / library I report I transitioning-performanee-based-federal-surface-transpor- 
tation-policy, June, 2010. The importance of a cautious and deliberate strategy was underscored 
by opening the workshop with a briefing on the sobering RAND Corporation review of the re- 
sults of recent efforts to apply performance focus in 5 diverse Federal programs. See, “Toward 
A Culture of Consequences — Performance-Based Accountability in Public Services, Brian 
Stecher, et al., 2010. 
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With a detailed Administration proposal yet to be released, we are not able to pro- 
vide specific comments on the Administration’s strategy. While we share many of 
the President’s reform principles, we are not optimistic that the Congress is pre- 
pared to enact new teixes sufficient to support a program at the level proposed by 
the President. In the more likely outcome that new revenue sources are not enacted, 
our members remain firmly committed to a program that is consistent with avail- 
able revenues. We also believe it will be important to support outcomes rather than 
any specific mode and establish a coordinated program to support sustainable rev- 
enue flows by States and metro regions — which remain at the front line of our vital 
transportation investments. 

With this context, I turn to the focus of this important and timely hearing — set- 
ting the context for a discussion of reauthorization generally and the focus on tran- 
sit and metro regions more specifically by covering three broad issues: 

1. The challenges and opportunities of the current economic and political context 

2. NTPP Priorities for a new authorization in this environment, and 

3. Key funding issues and challenges 

Challenges and Opportunities of Reauthorization in the Current Environ- 
ment 

In 2007 many operated under the assumption that there would eventually be a 
large multiyear surface transportation bill passed by Congress. Through each suc- 
cessive “TEA” bill (ISTEA, TEA-21 and SAFETEA-LU) Congress has increased 
transportation investment, and “reforms” or innovations have generally been addi- 
tive with stakeholders and States all assured a share of the increasing size of the 
pie. 

The current environment is substantially different making it extremely difficult 
if not impossible to raise additional revenue in the near term for Federal transpor- 
tation investment. This new environment is shaped by several factors: 

• Prolonged economic downturn — contributing to decreased revenues coming into 
the Highway Trust Fund (HTF); the Recovery Act, by making billions of dollars 
available for infrastructure spending with no State or local share, diffused focus 
on the bankruptcy of the Trust Fund; the economic environment similarly de- 
layed any serious political focus on badly needed reforms; and persistently high 
unemplo 3 Tnent and ever increasing gas prices have made it even more difficult 
than it has been over the past 19 years to ask Americans to pay more in fees 
to begin to cover the costs of maintaining or improving our national system. 

• National debt crisis — this issue is finally taking center stage with a BPC Com- 
mission® as well as a Presidential Commission both recommending major 
changes to taxes and spending to restore fiscal balance; the Congress is cur- 
rently engaging in a major debate about the depth and breadth of spending re- 
ductions and revenue increases to accompany the required increase in the debt 
ceiling; overall this environment makes it more difficult than ever to generate 
support for increased spending on any Federal program, even one with prom- 
ising long-term benefits such as transportation. 

• Greater hostility to taxes — there is a broad public unwillingness to accept new 
or additional Federal teixes making the potential for finding new revenue for 
transportation even more of a challenge. 

The Opportunity of Constrained Resources 

The new reality we confront today is clearly one of severely constrained resources 
for transportation investment. The Highway Trust Fund (HTF) is solvent only be- 
cause of repeated infusions of over $30 billion over the past 2 years. With the envi- 
ronment supporting debt-financed stimulus spending now past, it is more clear than 
ever that “funding” transportation with general revenues means more borrowing 
and increased public debt. With national attention on strategies for decreasing the 
national debt, and growing opposition to any kind of Government spending, the 
transportation sector will have to determine how to be nimble, surviving with fewer 
Federal resources. 

Our work and that of many others supports the need for higher levels of Federal 
investment, with the evidence increasingly apparent that we are neither maintain- 
ing our core system nor preparing for the steady increases in our populations, 
freight flows, and growth. Few dispute that strategic investment in transportation 
infrastructure can be an essential element of a growing economy. However, our 


^“Restoring America’s Future”, November, 2010 http: II hipartisanpolicy.org ! library /report ! 
restoring-americas-future. 
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panel believes that continued general fund transfers — i.e., increased borrowing — is 
no longer an option. Until the President and the Congress are prepared to identify 
and enact new sustainable revenue sources to support an expanded program, we be- 
lieve the program should be refocused and scaled back to a spending level aligned 
with existing revenue. Our program recommendations for the pending authorization 
focus on setting clear national priorities and limited to the level of revenue coming 
in to the Trust Fund — approximately $40 billion annually. There are risks and se- 
vere economic consequences associated with lower levels of investment. However, 
this difficult environment where it has become clearer that every dollar should be 
spent wisely can also be seen as an opportunity for implementing substantial re- 
form. Acknowledging a reality of constrained resources puts pressure on the Federal 
Government to spend wisely, to make the most of every dollar spent — and to assure 
critical and true national priorities are being funded. We also believe that devising 
a strategy when funds are so scarce highlights the importance of spurring innova- 
tion and forcing a closer look at how we might better leverage funds from nonfederal 
sources. 

Our forthcoming report will present specific and detailed recommendations for 
consolidating, refocusing, or eliminating all existing Federal programs currently 
funded under the SAFETEA-LU authorization to focus directly on areas of clear na- 
tional interest. Our proposed program structure will more directly align Federal re- 
sources with compelling national interests, and seize this challenging juncture to 
move the Nation towards a more performance-based surface transportation system. 

Highlights of NTPP Priorities/Major Opportunities for Rcauthorization 

While our report won’t be final for another few weeks, Tm pleased to take this 
opportunity to outline several priorities our proposal will include for a scaled back 
but well targeted Federal program. 

Laying the Groundwork for Performance Measurement, Reporting and Accountability 

Not surprisingly, the major priority for our proposed streamlined program will be 
for Congress to lay the groundwork for meaningful progress toward a true perform- 
ance-based system. Consistent with both our June 2009 report and subsequent re- 
search and reports, we will call for: 

• Establishment of outcome-oriented national goals of our surface transportation 
program 

• Consolidation of formula programs into new outcome-oriented programs empha- 
sizing maintaining and improving the performance of our existing assets 

• Introducing performance-bonuses on formula programs based initially on im- 
proved data collection, planning, and reporting and eventually on meeting spe- 
cific measurable criteria. 

Improving the Programmatic and Holistic Focus on Transportation Planning 

We believe a revitalized program is needed to substantially reform the Federal 
planning process to become more outcome oriented. Funds would be allocated by for- 
mula to States and metro regions with bonus funding available for improved plan- 
ning processes, as well as supplemental grants to incentivize greater collaboration. 

Consolidating Programs to Focus on Improving Metropolitan Accessibility 

With our core focus on outcomes, our June 2009 long range vision recommended 
development of a new multimodal “Metropolitan Accessibility” Program. Our focus 
was on creating an outcome-based program focused not on modes or modalities but 
emphasizing mode neutrality, “programs, not projects,” and the use of outcome- 
based metrics that would capture achievement of overall desired outcomes or goals 
{e.g., labor market flexibility, job access, improved environmental sustainability, re- 
duced dependence of the system on fossil fuels and safety). To promote innovation 
and more comprehensive regional programmatic planning, we contemplated a sig- 
nificant portion of the funds he provided on a competitive basis. 

Given the current economic and fiscal environment with funds extremely limited 
and low Congressional appetite for transitioning to a new large competitive pro- 
gram, we envision substantially modif 3 dng this preferred long term approach. NTPP 
recommendations for a new metropolitan accessibility program will likely to call for 
a formula program with funding going to both States and metro regions. We envi- 
sion a performance incentive or bonus, which in the short term will reward im- 
proved data collection, broader programmatic analyses, and providing a foundation 
of public reporting on the performance of the broad network and projected returns 
from a mix of investments. We are confident that the values and principles that we 
articulated in the 2009 report can be applicable to such a formula program, that 
is, mode neutrality, a focus on preservation, restoration, and performance of existing 
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facilities and systems, comprehensive strategic plans and capital programming, job 
access, and energy security. We envision existing transit programs that create new 
capacity, like New Starts, would be part of such a comprehensive program, which 
within such a constrained funding environment will be a smaller feature in most 
regions investment strategies — although each region will be free to make their own 
programmatic priorities. 

The Brookings Institution has completed a body of work demonstrating the vital 
role the Nation’s metropolitan regions play in the economic growth of our Nation 
and the quality of life of our Nation’s citizens. A recent report provides a new anal- 
ysis of how investments in transit have not included an explicit focus on improving 
the access and use of transit to reach employment centers. ® We agree that not only 
do transit investments need to more explicitly focus on this vital outcome, but a 
similar focus is needed on our metropolitan road network. The Brookings data re- 
veal that only 7 percent of workers in 100 largest metro areas rely on transit to 
get to work, underscoring the need for integrated programs and strategies to en- 
hance the performance of entire transportation networks in our metropolitan re- 
gions. 

Funding Challenges/Issues 

Even as we put forward a program that assumes no new revenue in the near 
term, the proposal in fact incorporates several elements directly related to funding 
issue and challenges — both in the longer term as well as immediately. 

Experts View Absence of Program Credibility as Critieal Barrier To Increasing Fed- 
eral Investment ! Revenue 

Continuing NTPP’s model of bringing together renowned experts from various 
fields who hold widely varying views, we convened an intensive workshop in March 
on “Breaking New Ground — Exploring Long Term Options for Funding the Surface 
Transportation Program.” Major topics included exploration of the: 

1. Future Federal Role in Transportation (including economic and fiscal realities, 
national goals and political consensus on scope/purpose of Federal program, 
and facilitating and incentivizing private, State, and local funding), 

2. Sustainable Revenue Options (including a review of the varying performance 
and efficiency results and pros and cons of user fee foundation), and 

3. Institutional and structural options (including the role and relevance of the 
Trust Fund mechanism). 

We are still developing a report based on this rich and thoughtful exchange. Some 
highlights, however, include the following key observations: 

• Exploration of future funding options must be in context of a clear and specific 
set of national goals/purposes — i.e., identifying future revenue sources cannot 
really be separated from first defining a clear and compelling focus of the na- 
tional interests and program purposes. 

• The core challenge to funding achieving either public or political is restoring 
public confidence in the “returns” of the Federal program. 

• Revenue options have widely varying performance and efficiency results and as 
alternatives are further evaluated, assessment should heavily weigh such posi- 
tive and intentional impacts. 

• The funding structure, particularly the Trust Fund, needs to be reinvented for 
a new era, noting that like revenue sources, a funding structure may either sup- 
port or impede mode and outcome-based programming and achievement toward 
nationally significant outcomes. 

• Efforts should begin to support and coordinate State efforts to study new mile- 
age/use-based revenue option. 

• With Federal resources declining, focused Federal program needed to facilitate 
and incentivize sustainable revenue sources at State level 

Comprehensive New Program Needed To Faeilitate, Support, and Incentivize In- 
ereased Nonfederal Investment 

In addition to this issue being a major focus of the Funding Workshop, NTPP 
sponsored new research to develop in more detail, what a new program should be 
composed of, to most effectively leverage the Federal revenue — and explicitly sup- 
port increased and sustained revenue flows by nonfederal partners. 


® “Missed Opportunities: Transit and Jobs in Metropoiitan America”, Brookings Metropoiitan 
Poiicy Program, May, 2011. 
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Due to the likely continued scarcity of surface transportation funding relative to 
nationwide investment needs, NTPP believes there should be a substantially en- 
hanced Federal role in facilitating, incentivizing, and rewarding sustainable State, 
local, and private funding. The greater need to maximize nonfederal resources, and 
the national benefits that such leveraging can provide, demands a set of substantial 
and comprehensive loan and other financing assistance programs. A new program 
dedicated to maximizing the leveraging potential of Federal resources could form the 
basis for a new, important focus on incentives. A program dedicated to maximizing 
the leveraging potential of Federal funds could form the basis for transitioning to 
a national infrastructure bank. 

A new program could greatly enhance the ability of the Federal Government to 
support State, local, and private funding in a way that advances national transpor- 
tation goals. The essential features of such a program could include three distinct 
but complementary dimensions: 

• Remove barriers to nonfederal investment, in particular barriers to tolling and 
pricing; 

• Expand and improve TIFIA and other financing tools to support revenue-gener- 
ating projects, and 

• Reward the generation of sustainable revenue and investment by nonfederal en- 
tities. 

Remove Barriers to Nonfederal Investment 

Current limitations on tolling the existing Interstate system should be largely re- 
moved. Tolling is a potentially viable mechanism for improving performance and 
generating increased transportation revenues that could be used to back project fi- 
nancing. Similarly other Federal requirements for certain projects should be releixed 
to facilitate increased private investment. 

Expand and Improve TIFIA and Other Financing Tools 

The TIFIA program should be increased in size, while continuing to focus on cred- 
it-worthiness and the market discipline afforded by requiring significant nonfederal 
coinvestment. A new program should be included that provides technical and 
predevelopment assistance to increase the pipeline of sound projects, as well as new 
financing tools or tax code incentives to stimulate infrastructure investment. A dis- 
cretionary Toll and User Fee Technical Support and Discretionary Federal Funding 
Assistance Program should be made available to promote sound pricing projects, as- 
sisting in the development of new tolls, and other user fee projects. 

Tax Code Incentives could include a range of tools including increasing the vol- 
ume cap on Private Activity Bonds (PABs) reestablishing the Build America Bonds 
program , creating Qualified Teix-Credit Bonds (QTCBs) as a new category for major 
surface transportation projects, and continuing to permit States to use a portion of 
their Federal apportionments to further capitalize their State Infrastructure Banks 
(SIBs). 

Rewarding the Generation of Revenue by Nonfederal Entities 

A new program should be created to facilitate and reward States and metropolitan 
regions that sustain or increase the net amount of nonfederal revenue they con- 
tribute to investments. In addition to including a Maintenance of Effort Funding 
Program, specific incentives could include Preferential Treatment for Discretionary 
Program Awards and Programmatic Flexibility and Regulatory Relief. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I thank you again for the opportunity to 
provide BPC’s perspectives and preliminary recommendations. I look forward to any 
questions you may have. In addition, we stand ready to support the Committee in 
the significant challenges that lay ahead. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SHELBY 
FROM PETER M. ROGOFF 

Q.l. The Administration has proposed that the 5307 program be 
opened up to allow transit systems to use these funds to subsidize 
their operating costs. While I appreciate that the Administration’s 
proposal promotes a very measured approach to the issue of oper- 
ating assistance, I am extremely concerned about the Pandora’s 
Box we may be opening. 

You will recall that prior authorization bill eliminated operating 
assistance as an eligible expense but did, alter the program to in- 
clude a new category of eligible expenses very similar to operating 
costs, called preventive maintenance. Thus, preventive mainte- 
nance can be used to pay for virtually all the same items except 
for wages and benefits and fuel costs. 

With these additional tools available to transit systems across 
the country; why then do we need yet another subsidy to public 
transportation? 

A.I. The temporary and targeted operating assistance proposal is 
aimed at helping struggling transit agencies provide critical serv- 
ices during difficult economic times, when State and local revenues 
are reduced by lower property and sales taxes used to support tran- 
sit. FTA is not proposing the development of a new funding source 
or permanent fund to supplement operating costs as this new au- 
thority gives transit agencies in urbanized areas 200,000 or over in 
population the option to use their urbanized area formula funds to 
continue critical services for 3 years, if needed. It is important that 
transit agencies have the flexibility during economic downturns to 
provide essential transit services, especially to transit-dependent 
populations. 

Finally, the proposal requires each transit agency that uses it to 
certify to FTA that its local funding partners did not reduce the 
proportion of local funding dedicated to transit and that service lev- 
els are maintained and not cut below previous levels. This ensures 
that State and local assistance is not supplanted by Federal oper- 
ating assistance or that critical service levels are maintained. 

Q.2. Would each of you also comment on how performance-based 
measures should be used? 

A.2. Over the past few decades. Federal surface transportation law 
has increasingly recognized the importance of transportation plan- 
ning as the basis of transportation spending decisions by State and 
local officials. States and localities need to better identify and ad- 
dress their transportation problems and needs by making full use 
of performance data. The Administration supports enhancing the 
effectiveness of States and Metropolitan Planning Organizations 
(MPOs) in developing and implementing transportation plans and 
improvement programs while also ensuring transparency and ac- 
countability in public investments. Performance-based planning 
would help accomplish this. Both metropolitan plans and statewide 
plans should include performance based goals, outcomes, and tar- 
gets. These would address not only transportation based outcomes, 
but environmental and economic development considerations, 
among others. Performance-based measures would also increase 
the accountability of MPOs and States who would be required to 
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demonstrate how investments included in adopted transportation 
plans, Transportation Improvement Programs and Statewide 
Transportation Improve Programs (TIPs/STIPs) directly link to the 
adopted plan’s outcomes and performance targets. 

FTA also supports the increased use of performance data in man- 
aging transit assets. As bringing our Nation’s transit systems into 
a State of Good Repair is one of FTA’s highest priorities, FTA has 
already invested more than $10 million in funding to support tran- 
sit asset management efforts, including the enhanced collection of 
asset condition data to support performance. In our proposed State 
of Good Repair Bus and Rail Formula program, FTA would create 
a new formula program that would he based upon repair and re- 
placement needs of aging assets. Further, we would seek greater 
use of asset management data by transit agencies receiving fund- 
ing under our Urbanized Area Formula grant program as well as 
this new program. It is through these types of performance-base ef- 
forts that we seek a more strategic use of resources with demon- 
strable results. 

Recognizing that competition often drives innovation, FTA also 
proposes a “race-to-the-top” style incentive program to encourage 
fundamental reforms in the planning, building, and management of 
transportation system. This program would reward States and re- 
gions that implement proven strategies that further the Depart- 
ment’s strategic goals, strengthen collaboration among different 
levels of Government, focus on performance and outcomes, and en- 
courage the development of a multimodal transportation system 
that connects people to opportunities and goods to markets. 

Q.3. Each of you has addressed the need for more robust planning 
tools. However, there is a delicate balance between encouraging 
better planning that takes into account the diverse needs of a com- 
munity, and planning that presupposes an outcome and drives all 
decision making toward that end. 

How do we ensure that any changes made to the planning proc- 
ess enhance the ability of States and localities to plan while still 
allowing them to make the decisions that work for their commu- 
nities? 

A.3. A performance-based planning process would enhance trans- 
portation decision making by States and localities. The use of ro- 
bust local performance data would contribute to a better under- 
standing of State and local transportation needs. The development 
of performance-based measures and outcomes through a robust 
public participation process would result in the identification of 
projects and strategies that work for their communities. In addi- 
tion, national and locally based performance-based measures pro- 
vide a platform to demonstrate the effectiveness of transportation 
investments in achieving expected outcomes. By linking spending 
with performance. States and localities can demonstrate results 
and can account to their communities that transportation invest- 
ments are working. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MENENDEZ 
FROM PETER M. ROGOFF 

Q.l. The Department of Transportation currently employs a variety 
of programs, databases, and other tools to support travel fore- 
casting, modeling, multimodal transportation planning, scenario 
planning, data management, and related processes. These functions 
reside across different Administrations and offices at the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. How well are these programs integrated 
and do they support one another most effectively? How well are 
States, regions, local municipalities, and transit agencies served by 
these tools? Given today’s fiscal constraints, what is the Depart- 
ment doing to better coordinate internal resources to ensure that 
it is serving communities in the most effective manner possible? 

A.l. The Federal Transportation Administration (FTA) supports 
the National Transit Database (NTD) and the Transit Economic 
Requirements Model (TERM). NTD data is available on the Inter- 
net and is widely used throughout the department, the industry, 
academia, and the public. The NTD data Web site averaged 2305 
visits per month over the last 12 months. Data from the NTD is 
cited in dozens of academic research papers each year and in pres- 
entations and at the Transportation Research Board Annual Meet- 
ing. In addition, many State DOTs regularly use NTD data to 
benchmark operational performance of local transit agencies in 
their respective States. 

Congress directed FTA to improve our assessments of the State 
of Good Repair of transit assets through the FY2010 Department 
of Transportation Appropriations process. FTA is working with the 
transit community to develop a template for collecting asset inven- 
tory data that will meet local agency needs and facilitate more 
timely and comprehensive reporting of this data to the NTD. With 
this effort, FTA will be able to leverage the data agencies already 
collect rather than require that agencies develop separate data for- 
mats for Federal reporting. This asset inventory template will be 
compatible with FTA-developed analytic tools (like TERM) and will 
provide a de facto standard format to enable development of pri- 
vate-sector analysis tools. FTA expects to pilot test this template 
in 2012. 

NTD data is coordinated with the rest of the Department 
through staff contacts with the Research and Innovative Tech- 
nology Administration (RITA), which includes NTD data in its an- 
nual Transportation Statistics Report. Additionally, the NTD Pro- 
gram recently transferred its training activities to the National 
Transit Institute (NTI), which is funded through FTA’s Office of 
Research, Demonstration, and Innovation. Having NTI take the 
lead in providing training to local transit agencies on how to com- 
plete their NTD reports is expected to reduce duplication of effort 
through increased and more efficient interoffice coordination. 

TERM is a financial forecasting model with inputs that includes 
data on transit assets (about 70 percent of the total value of U.S. 
transit assets), estimated growth in demand for transit services, 
and available investment levels. It produces projections of capital 
reinvestment levels and performance conditions for various asset 
categories from 1 to 20 years out under various funding scenarios. 
It is used to produce the biennial Conditions & Performance report 
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to Congress in cooperation with the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion (FHWA) whose models of capital investment levels for high- 
ways and bridges are similar in purpose. Although these models 
are not integrated and stand alone, the analysis that we do with 
them for the C&P report is coordinated, particularly where issues 
that impact across modes are concerned {e.g., congestion pricing). 
Both TERM and the Highway Economic Requirements System 
(HERS) are available to agencies and the public in user-friendly 
versions for analysis of capital needs at the local level. The State 
version of HERS (HERS-ST) has been available for several years 
and the local version of TERM (TERM-Lite) will be available on 
ETA’s Web site later this summer. TERM was instrumental in 
ETA’s investigation of deferred reinvestment in the transit industry 
for the 2009 Rail Modernization Report to Congress. ETA also is 
funding the Transportation Research Board’s independent evalua- 
tion of TERM functionality starting in July of 2011. 

ETA also participates in the Department’s Analysis, Modeling, 
and Simulation Working Group, which coordinates the development 
of research efforts by EHWA and ETA on improving the state of the 
art in transportation modeling. Also supported is the Travel Model 
Improvement Program, which provides a forum for U.S. DOT staff 
to interact with personnel from State DOT’s, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Organizations, university researchers, and private industry on 
improving transportation demand models and forecasts. 

ETA sponsored development of the Aggregate Rail Ridership 
Eorecasting Model (ARRE) that uses worker-flow data from the 
Census Transportation Planning Package (CTPP) to predict rider- 
ship on “starter” rail lines in metropolitan areas. The model is cali- 
brated against rider survey data from completed New Starts 
projects that were also starter lines. The CTPP2000 worker-flow 
data are available nationally from the Census Bureau and similar 
tabulations are expected from the American Community Survey. 
ETA maintains an informal library of datasets from surveys of 
transit riders as the data become available. 

Q.2. The 2010 Census and demographic projections tell us that the 
U.S. population is growing, aging and becoming more diverse. Who 
will be the future public transportation users and what needs and 
preferences are they likely to have? How are the Department of 
Transportation and the Eederal Transit Administration supporting 
States, regions, and local municipalities in anticipating this new re- 
ality and what it will demand of a multimodal transportation sys- 
tem with a strong public transportation component? 

A.2. To meet the future demands of a growing, changing popu- 
lation, with continually evolving needs, the Department of Trans- 
portation (DOT) and ETA are leading the Livable Communities Ini- 
tiative and Partnership for Sustainable Communities with the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA). This initiative is aimed toward 
helping families in all communities — rural, suburban, and urban — 
gain better access to affordable housing, and lower transportation 
costs. 

More broadly, ETA has also worked with HUD over the longer 
term to develop stronger programs that encourage transit-oriented 
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development (TOD), which combines higher-density, mixed use de- 
velopment that is designed and built to benefit its proximity to a 
public transit station or transfer node. Not only do these develop- 
ments provide more transportation options to residents, they also 
support a more diverse population because of their emphasis on in- 
cluding affordable housing in the development mix. 

FTA also supports States, regions, and local municipalities meet 
their future transportation needs through its State of Good Repair 
(SGR) initiative. A June 2010 FTA study found that the Nation’s 
transit systems, including bus systems, have a $78 billion backlog 
of assets in marginal or poor condition and that our Nation’s tran- 
sit systems will require an estimated $14.4 billion annual invest- 
ment from all sources (Federal, State, local and fare box) to con- 
tinue to maintain a state of good repair once that backlog is ad- 
dressed. FTA’s new Bus and Rail State of Good Repair program 
proposed in the FY2012 budget will provide formula grants to tran- 
sit agencies over the next 6 years to enable them to improve the 
condition of their existing capital assets. 

Q.3. Today, with gas prices at $4 a gallon, oil companies reaping 
record profits, and the threat of climate change and growing wealth 
disparity looming, transit is part of the solution for a number of 
interconnected challenges. How are the Department of Transpor- 
tation and Federal Transit Administration thinking about trans- 
portation, in particular public transportation, and its connection to 
economic development, job creation, housing, education, public 
health, and quality of life? When we analyze the costs and benefits 
of different projects or systems plans, we do not often factor in 
variables such as environmental costs and benefits or public health 
implications, although we know that impacts, positive or negative, 
can be enormous. We know that transportation plays a major role 
in the economy and peoples’ lives, so how do the Department and 
the Federal Transit Administration consider impacts across a spec- 
trum of transportation interventions to ensure that communities 
have the right information and tools to choose the appropriate 
mode for a given community context? 

A.3. DOT and FTA consider public transportation to be essential 
to the mobility, accessibility, and connectivity necessary to create 
and sustain viable, livable communities. To that end. Secretary 
LaHood has launched a Livability Initiative that establishes liv- 
ability as a multi- and intermodal priority in all programs across 
the Department for the purpose of making real improvements in 
the lives of all Americans. Since June 2009, the DOT has joined its 
efforts with those of the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) and the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) under the Partnership for Sustainable Communities (Part- 
nership) to coordinate Federal housing, transportation and environ- 
mental investments, protect public health and the environment, 
promote equitable development, and help address the challenges of 
climate change. As a member of this Partnership, the DOT has fos- 
tered livable communities through place-based policies and invest- 
ments that increase transportation choices and access to employ- 
ment, education, health and social services, and other essential 
needs and services required for a high quality of life, as well as 
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promoted transportation policies and investments that bring last- 
ing and equitable economic benefits to the Nation and its citizens. 
Specific programs have been categorized for livability purposes, 
while a broad array of programs promote DOT’s livable commu- 
nities strategic goal ranging from planning and research to fixed 
guideway systems investments and surface transportation improve- 
ment to accessibility for disadvantaged populations. 

Over the 2 years, FTA, alone, has issued a total of 
$8,778,730,416 in grants in American Recovery and Reinvestment 
Act of 2009 funds covering transportation/transit planning, re- 
search and capital investment projects; $2,678.9 million in Major 
Capital Improvement discretionary grants, including for Urban 
Circulators; and $14,951.5 million in Bus and Bus Facilities discre- 
tionary grants for Bus Livability projects. All of these programs 
have created jobs for Americans in both manufacturing and con- 
struction. The Secretary recently announced another $175 million 
of grant opportunities for FTA’s Bus Livability Program and its Al- 
ternatives Analysis Program. Several of these grants have been 
combined with funding opportunities provided by HUD for Regional 
Sustainability Planning and Challenge Planning Grants, and EPA 
Smart Growth Implementation Assistance, Brownfields, and Tech- 
nical Assistance Grants in order to target resources to help States 
and local communities create jobs and stronger economies by devel- 
oping more sustainably. 

DOT and FTA have taken several steps to strengthen the connec- 
tions between public transportation and economic development, in- 
cluding: 

• Changes to the New Starts Program — rescission of the New 
Starts cost-effectiveness policy, and additional emphasis on de- 
veloping measures to reflect the economic benefits of New 
Starts projects; 

• Changes to bicycle and pedestrian policies — issuance of new de- 
partmental policy ending the bias of motorized transportation 
over nonmotorized transportation, and development of FTA 
policy clarifying the eligibility for transit funds for bicycle and 
pedestrian facilities that link to transit service; 

• Development of web-based tools for linking transit to commu- 
nity-based economic development — release of FTA’s Mixed In- 
come Transit-Oriented Development Action Guide to assist 
local governments and communities with strategies to facilitate 
mixed-income housing near transit, and release of the TOD 
Database to facilitate broad community development in con- 
junction with transit stations and intermodal facilities; and 

• Review of joint development policies — FTA is developing com- 
prehensive guidance on its joint development policies and re- 
quirements, highlighting best practices. 

The New Starts and Small Starts programs, established under 
49 U.S.C. 5309(d) and (e), are FTA’s primary capital funding pro- 
grams through which we analysis the costs and benefits of new or 
extended transit systems across the country, including rapid rail, 
light rail, commuter rail, bus rapid transit, and ferries. Under this 
discretionary program, proposed projects are evaluated and rated 
as they seek FTA approval for a multiyear Federal funding com- 
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mitment to finance project construction. On January 13, 2010, the 
Secretary of the Department of Transportation (DOT) announced a 
change in policy to the New Starts program that restores the statu- 
torily prescribed process for recommending funding for New Starts 
and Small Starts projects. FTA now gives consideration to the full 
range of transit benefits: economic development, environmental, so- 
cial, mobility, and congestion relief benefits. On June 3, 2010, FTA 
issued an advanced notice of proposed rulemaking (ANPRM) to 
seek public input on three of the evaluation criteria under the 
project justification category: cost effectiveness, environmental ben- 
efits, and economic development benefits. Based on a review of the 
comments received to the ANPRM and the lessons learned from 
implementation of the current methods, FTA is preparing a Notice 
of Proposed Rulemaking which will propose to measure more ex- 
plicitly the broad range of benefits that transit projects provide in- 
cluding livability principles and goals that relate strongly to the 
purposes of many transit investments. More specifically, FTA will 
seek public comment on project specific measures of nonmobility 
benefits in the calculation of cost effectiveness and meaningful 
measures of the environmental benefits and economic development 
effects of projects. 

Q.4. Continuing workforce development and succession planning 
are persistent challenges for an aging transit workforce. This is es- 
pecially critical in the area of safety. Do you think transit agencies 
are doing enough to address these issues? If not, what can we do 
in a fiscally constrained bill to address them? What is the appro- 
priate role for the Federal Transit Administration? 

A.4. Current workforce development activities and programs are in- 
sufficient to address the needs of a changing workforce. Under cur- 
rent law, FTA funds a variety of workforce development and train- 
ing programs and permits recipients of FTA urban area formula 
grants (Section 5307) and capital program funds (Section 5309) to 
use up to 0.5 percent of those funds to cover the costs of training 
employees in areas focused on public transportation at the National 
Transit Institute (NTI). The latter program is extremely undersub- 
scribed. In FY2009, $16.2 million was available, but only $608,000 
was spent by a small number of mid-sized transit agencies. 

Part of the Federal Role is to examine the best methods to un- 
dertake workforce development and on-the-job training involving 
all facets of the public transportation industry, including, safety. 
Recently, FTA has allocated $3 million under the Innovative Work- 
force Development Program to fund a variety of workforce efforts 
to address this need. This includes programs in New Orleans and 
Denver that train new entrants to the workforce for jobs in the 
transit industry; vocational programs in Massachusetts and New 
Jersey that prepare high school and college students for careers in 
transit; leadership training programs in California, New York, 
Pennsylvania; and Ohio transit agencies, and a distance learning 
center in South Dakota targeted at rural transit agencies. By high- 
lighting new and existing innovative workforce development pro- 
grams, FTA feels that it can lead the way for the industry in sup- 
porting sustainable and innovative examples and practices that can 
be duplicated and implemented locally. 
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Building upon this effort, FTA provided technical assistance to 
this Committee on a Workforce Development Program to allow the 
Secretary to make competitively selected grants directly to recipi- 
ents of Federal public transportation assistance that would be tar- 
geted at under-represented populations in areas of high unemploy- 
ment areas for training apprenticeship and development. Using up 
to 0.5 percent of the amounts made available to carry out FTA’s ur- 
banized area formula grants program, the goal of this program 
would be to ensure a workforce with the sufficient skill-set avail- 
able to fill the transit jobs of the future. 

Additionally, FTA would expand the eligibility of training pur- 
poses for funding provided to transit agencies by formula beyond 
just the provision of NTI courses. Not more than 0.5 percent of the 
amounts made available under 5306, 5307, 5310, and 5311 to a re- 
cipient and a subrecipient would be available for expenditure, with 
the approval of DOT, to pay up to 80 percent of the cost of tuition 
and direct education expenses related to educating and training 
State and local transportation employees in developments, tech- 
niques and procedures related to public transportation. 

Building upon past training carried out by the National Transit 
Institute, FTA would also recommend funding National Public 
Transportation Institutes to develop and conduct training and edu- 
cation al programs for Federal, State, and local transportation em- 
ployees, U.S. citizens, and foreign national engaged or to be en- 
gaged in Government-aid public transportation work. Education 
and training of Government, State and local transportation work- 
ers would be provided at no cost for subjects that are a Govern- 
ment program responsibility. 

Q.5. In your testimony, you outlined the Administration’s proposal 
for temporary and targeted operating assistance to transit agencies 
operating in urbanized areas with populations greater than 
200,000. Is there anything the Federal Transit Administration is 
doing now, or could do right now to provide some more immediate 
relief to transit agencies so that they have not completely deci- 
mated their staffs by the time a bill passes? 

A.5. Under current law, FTA cannot provide operating support to 
transit agencies in urbanized areas 200,000 or greater in popu- 
lation under the Urbanized Area (5307) Formula Grants program. 
However, the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) 
did provide limited operating assistance to agencies during the eco- 
nomic downturn. Recognizing the challenges of an economic reces- 
sion on transit agencies, the President proposed in his FY2012 
Budget to Congress temporary and targeted operating assistance 
for transit agencies. This proposal will provide transit agencies 
with much-needed flexibility to support vehicle operators and fuel 
costs, when this assistance is absolutely needed for a limited time. 

While transit agencies in urbanized areas 200,000 or greater in 
population are generally not allowed to use their Section 5307 For- 
mula Grants for operating assistance, the definition of capital in 49 
U.S.C. 5302(a)(1)(A) does permit funds to be used for preventive 
maintenance related to operations. Of the 152 urbanized area tran- 
sit systems in areas 200,000 or greater in population, 136 reported 
to FTA that overall maintenance expenditures typically exceed 
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their total Section 5307 apportionment. Only five of these transit 
systems reported total maintenance expenditures that were less 
than 75 percent of their Section 5307 apportionment. Thus, the 
vast majority of these systems can and typically do use their Sec- 
tion 5307 formula funding towards ensuring that their existing 
capital asset base is well-maintained. 

Q.6. Transportation, especially transit, is multimodal and yet we 
authorize, regulate, and administer modes separately. People of all 
ages and abilities may walk, bicycle, roll, or drive to transit. How 
can we ensure that transit services and facilities provide for a vari- 
ety of travel options for a variety of users? Is there a Federal role 
for highlighting best practices in planning, project programming, 
and system design? 

A.6. The first Livability Principle embraced by DOT is to provide 
more transportation choices. FTA has long promoted accessibility to 
disadvantaged populations through its Elderly and Persons with 
Disabilities, Job Access and Reverse Commute, and New Freedom 
Programs. However, recent demographic trends and economic con- 
ditions indicate that providing special transit services for certain 
populations is becoming too costly for transit providers to continue 
at current levels. FTA encourages transit providers to “main- 
stream” members of these populations, as practicable, to use reg- 
ular transit services. Further, FTA emphasizes planning and de- 
signing station areas and their access routes to better interface 
with the communities they serve. As part of the Department’s Liv- 
ability Initiative, FTA is also working with the Federal Highway 
Administration in promoting “Complete Streets” and “Context Sen- 
sitive Solutions” to provide for pertinent planning guidelines and 
practices in a variety of communities. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SHELBY 
FROM WILLIAM W. MILLAR 

Q.l. I am concerned that we continue to make investments in in- 
frastructure without any state of good repair requirement. 

What is APTA’s position regarding a state of good repair require- 
ment? 

A.I. Safety is the number one priority of the public transportation 
industry and bringing the Nation’s transit assets up to a state of 
good repair is essential for ensuring the safety of riders and transit 
employees. APTA believes Congress should take a “needs based” 
approach to the distribution of funds under the Federal public 
transportation program which builds on the current program struc- 
ture and begins to address unmet program needs. 

We need a well funded, long-term authorization bill that ensures 
assets are maintained in a state of good repair or better but also 
provides the capacity expansion necessary to accommodate the pro- 
jected doubling of transit ridership over the next 20 year period. 

Q.2. What do you believe should be done to ensure that infrastruc- 
ture assets are adequately maintained? 

A.2. Transit systems are presently starved for funding, with a 
nearly $78 billion state of good repair backlog according to the 
FTA. The necessary resources to maintain infrastructure assets 
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must be made available. While “doing more with less” is a valid ap- 
proach, it only addresses the needs of the public transportation pro- 
gram around the margins. The needs are simply too great to main- 
tain infrastructure assets without predictable, robust investment. 

Q.3. Comment on how performance measures should be used? 

A.3. In its recommendations on the development of a new Federal 
surface transportation authorization bill APTA identified a number 
of goals that should be included as part of a national transpor- 
tation policy which recognizes public transportation needs and ben- 
efits. APTA believes that the bill should help every metropolitan 
region to operate a high-capacity, high quality, energy efficient, en- 
vironmentally responsible public transportation system, with a 
choice of travel options available to Americans in all regions. It 
should support public transportation investment that accommo- 
dates a doubling of public transportation ridership over the next 20 
years. It should be part of a national strategy to strengthen the 
economy and promote energy independence, improve air quality, 
address climate change, and provide mobility choices, and it should 
serve national defense needs by providing mobility options in emer- 
gencies. 

APTA supports performance measures and accountability that 
ensure the efficient and transparent use of Federal funds and sup- 
ports national goals, but such measures must recognize the dif- 
ferences between different types of transit agencies and different 
communities. For example, it does not make sense to compare rid- 
ership growth in a small community with a new transit system or 
new commuter rail operation with such growth in an older city 
with a transit rail system already operating at close to capacity lev- 
els. We also urge Congress to establish performance measures that 
serve national goals, but do not create unnecessary or counter- 
productive administrative burdens or reporting requirements. 

Any performance based program established at the Federal level 
should: 

• Acknowledge the significance of State and local funding con- 
tributions and the need for local authority in establishing the 
performance objectives and priorities. 

• Recognize that many regions include numerous transit systems 
with disparate funding sources and that performance measure- 
ment requirements should take into account this complexity 
when developing requirements. 

• Protect and recognize the critical need for predictable funding 
levels. 

Q.4. Each of you has addressed the need for more robust planning 
tools. However, there is a delicate balance between encouraging 
better planning that takes into account the diverse needs of a com- 
munity, and planning that presupposes an outcome and drives all 
decision making toward that end. 

How do we ensure that any changes made to the planning proc- 
ess enhance the ability of States and localities to plan while still 
allowing them to make the decisions that work for their commu- 
nities? 
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A.4. APTA strongly recommends strengthening the public transpor- 
tation role in regional decision making. Planning at regional level 
is crucial for public transportation agency plans and programs. Re- 
gional planning establishes the demographic and land use projec- 
tions, the social equity objectives, the economic development objec- 
tives, and the environmental stewardship objectives for the region 
into which the public transportation development program must fit. 
It also provides for the development of improved planning tools and 
forecasting models that can support public transportation agency 
planners. Public transportation agency involvement in all of those 
regional planning efforts ensures the region does not lose sight of 
public transportation needs and considerations and helps the re- 
gion make the best decisions to meet the needs of local commu- 
nities. 

The new authorization should include language stipulating that 
the FTA/FHWA regulations on Statewide and Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Planning require fair and equitable voting representation 
of the region’s public transportation operating agency or agencies 
on the policy board and technical committees of the Metropolitan 
Planning Organizations (or other regional transportation planning 
bodies), regardless of whether the body is newly formed or existing, 
no matter the size of the urban region. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MENENDEZ 
FROM WILLIAM W. MILLAR 

Q.l. Safety is always of paramount concern and a recent train acci- 
dent in Hoboken, New Jersey, underscores that point. As Congress 
works to overhaul transit safety at the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion, what can public transportations systems do now to achieve 
immediate improvements? What the best ways for reauthorization 
to support these activities? 

A.l. The American Public Transportation Association (APTA) is 
dedicated to making an already safe industry even safer and is the 
officially designated standards organization for the public transpor- 
tation industry. For more than 20 years, APTA has partnered with 
the U.S. transit industry, the Federal Transit Administration 
(FTA), and its predecessor organization, the Urban Mass Transit 
Administration (UMTA) to develop standardized programs for safe, 
efficient, and secure transit operations. APTA has also developed 
and continues to manage a number of safety specific programs that 
call for the creation of system safety plans and provide safety au- 
dits for transit operators and other services. APTA’s work in this 
arena served as the basis for the existing FTA State Safety Over- 
sight (SSO) Program. APTA’s safety programs are recognized inter- 
nationally in North America, Europe, and Asia and are designed to 
examine every area of transit planning, construction, acquisition, 
operations, security, emergency preparedness, and maintenance to 
ensure the safety of our public transportation passengers and em- 
ployees. For greater detail about these initiatives, please review 
the testimony previously presented to the Committee which can be 
found here: http: II www.apta.com ! gap ! testimony ! 2009 ! Docu- 
ments ! 091210 SenateBankingTestimony.pdf. 
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APTA believes that effective safety oversight of public transpor- 
tation requires a collaborative effort between Federal, State, and 
local agency partners. To that end, the existing SSO framework 
should be strengthened and provided with the tools and funding 
necessary to ensure that SSO’s can utilize uniform standards for 
monitoring and auditing that are flexible enough to deal with new 
and emerging technologies. It is not enough to simply issue man- 
dates and regulations — State Safety Oversight Agencies (SSOA) 
must have the resources required to carry out their mission. Pas- 
sage of a well-funded, 6-year, multimodal reauthorization of surface 
transportation legislation that includes the necessary resources for 
a strengthened SSO framework and that builds upon consensus 
based industry standards will be the most effective way to make 
immediate transit safety improvements. 

Also of critical importance to achieving safety goals is that the 
next authorization of surface transportation law must provide the 
needed resources to ensure that public transportation assets 
achieve a state of good repair or better. 

Q.2. There seems to be some consensus that reauthorization should 
establish national goals for the surface transportation program and 
that State, regional, and local performance measures should be tied 
to those goals. Does APTA have a specific proposal for national 
goals and local performance measures for public transportation? 
What kind of framework should States, regions, and localities use 
to implement performance measures for transportation planning 
and programming that advance congressionally identified national 
goals? Finally, how would this approach respect local priorities on 
the ground while preserving the integrity of national goals? 

A.2. In its recommendations on the development of a new Federal 
surface transportation authorization bill APTA identified a number 
of goals that should be included as part of a national transpor- 
tation policy which recognizes public transportation needs and ben- 
efits. APTA believes that the bill should help every metropolitan 
region to operate a high-capacity, high quality, energy efficient, en- 
vironmentally responsible public transportation system, with a 
choice of travel options available to Americans in all regions. It 
should support public transportation investment that accommo- 
dates a doubling of public transportation ridership over the next 20 
years. It should be part of a national strategy to strengthen the 
economy and promote energy independence, improve air quality, 
address climate change, and provide mobility choices, and it should 
serve national defense needs by providing mobility options in emer- 
gencies. 

APTA supports performance measures and accountability that 
ensure the efficient and transparent use of Federal funds and sup- 
ports national goals, but such measures must recognize the dif- 
ferences between different types of transit agencies and different 
communities. For example, it does not make sense to compare rid- 
ership growth in a small community with a new transit system or 
new commuter rail operation with such growth in an older city 
with a transit rail system already operating at close to capacity lev- 
els. We also urge Congress to establish performance measures that 
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serve national goals, but do not create unnecessary or counter- 
productive administrative burdens or reporting requirements. 

Any performance based program established at the Federal level 
should: 

• Acknowledge the significance of State and local funding con- 
tributions and the need for local authority in establishing the 
performance objectives and priorities. 

• Recognize that many regions include numerous transit systems 
with disparate funding sources and that performance measure- 
ment requirements should take into account this complexity 
when developing requirements. 

• Protect and recognize the critical need for predictable funding 
levels. 

Q.3. We can address a number of interconnected challenges 
through public transportation: economic development, job creation, 
reducing our dependence on oil, creating more equitable commu- 
nities, and improving the natural environment, are a few. Trans- 
portation, especially transit, is multimodal and yet we authorize, 
regulate, and administer modes separately. How can we ensure 
that transit services and facilities provide for a variety of travel op- 
tions for a variety of users? Is there a Federal role for highlighting 
best practices in planning, project programming, and system de- 
sign? 

A.3. In APTA’s authorization recommendations, coordination and 
intermodalism is specifically discussed as a key priority. The new 
authorization should encourage regional transportation investment 
choices to be multimodal in nature, including: 

• The new authorization should include language stipulating 
that the FTA/FHWA regulations on Statewide and Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Planning require fair and equitable voting 
representation of the region’s public transportation operating 
agency or agencies on the policy board and technical commit- 
tees of the Metropolitan Planning Organizations (or other re- 
gional transportation planning bodies), regardless of whether 
the body is newly formed or existing, no matter the size of the 
urban region. 

• Provision for multimodal corridor planning that looks at public 
transportation, highway and combination options, and avoids 
competing facilities occurring simply because they draw upon 
different funding programs or resources, which are governed by 
different regulations. 

• Public transportation megaprojects should be eligible under the 
FHWA High Priority Projects program in order for it to be ad- 
ministered and operated as a fully functioning, multimodal 
program. 

• Expands the use of flexible funding in making regional trans- 
portation choices for all modes. 

APTA has also consistently applauded the multimodal approach 
taken through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA), in its Transportation Investments Generating Economic 
Recovery (TIGER) program and its successor programs and encour- 
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ages this approach in a new authorization. APTA is also supportive 
of Complete Streets policies that ensure that streets are designed 
with all users in mind. APTA also recommends the following poli- 
cies: 

• Extend coordination requirements for federally funded agency 
transportation programs to require the development of con- 
sistent administrative policies and procedures for highway and 
public transportation projects. 

• Increase investment in research and development programs 
that will enhance service delive^, promote “best practices” 
through technical standards, and increase the operational effi- 
ciency of transportation systems. 

• Increase investment in research and development for new tech- 
nologies such as clean fuels, ITS enhancements, and interoper- 
able wireless communication. 

• Continue to support University Transit Centers, Project Action, 
the National Transit Institute, the Transit Cooperative Re- 
search Program and the FTA’s national research program. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MENENDEZ 
FROM DALE J. MARISCO 

Q.l. While consolidation can increase the efficiency of program ad- 
ministration, important details could be overshadowed by bigger 
goals. As we consider proposals to consolidate programs for elderly, 
disabled, and low income communities, what must we be mindful 
of, so that reauthorization does not compromise our ability to con- 
tinue to provide these populations with high quality service? 

A.I. Response not provided. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MENENDEZ 
FROM LARRY HANLEY 

Q.l. Workforce development and succession planning are major 
challenges for an aging transit workforce. Do you think transit 
agencies are doing enough to address these issues? If not, what can 
we do in a fiscally constrained bill to address these issues? 

A.I. No, we do not believe that nearly enough is being done in this 
area. The public transportation industry, like many service-based 
sectors in the United States, will be faced with major challenges in 
the near future. A large percentage of the transit workforce — ^both 
blue and white collar — will be retiring within the next few years. 
There is no pipeline of replacements on the horizon because the in- 
dustry has a negative public image that hampers its ability to at- 
tract, recruit, and retain quality employees. And, for the existing 
workforce, new technology is rapidly changing the way transit 
agencies function, affecting every executive director, mid-level man- 
ager, bus driver and mechanic alike. Yet, relatively few programs 
exist to provide training to workers so that they can perform their 
jobs adequately, move up the career ladder, and help the Nation’s 
transit agencies operate at maximum efficiency. 

According to an industry survey, driver recruitment and reten- 
tion continues to be the greatest challenge for 63 percent of transit 
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systems. Finding experienced labor trails only funding costs and 
concerns as transit agencies’ top concern. 

Yet, funding for training and career ladder programs within the 
transit industry is virtually nonexistent. By way of comparison, the 
Paris, France, Metro system spends approximately 8 percent of its 
funding on training. For U.S. transit systems, the average system 
uses less than 1 percent. 

The ATU and APTA support the Transportation Job Corps Act 
of 2011 (H.R. 929, Nadler) groundbreaking legislation that would 
finally address the training needs of the public transportation in- 
dustry and serve to provide disconnected youth outside the indus- 
try with an incentive to pursue careers in transit. 

We understand the constrained fiscal environment in which the 
reauthorization bill is being written. However, the Job Corps Act 
will not break the FTA’s budget. 

The bill would simply authorize the creation of 10 new regional 
Joint Workforce Development Councils — one for each FTA region. 
The councils, made up of equal numbers of labor and management 
representatives, would be responsible for setting up a process to 
offer workforce development programs to transit agencies in each 
of the FTA zones. 

The primary purpose of this program would be to identify skills 
gaps in transit agency maintenance departments and to develop 
programs to train maintenance employees on a regional basis, rath- 
er than one agency at a time. The councils would also develop pro- 
grams — outside of the traditional collective bargaining environ- 
ment — to address the recruitment and retention of white and blue 
collar workers as well as programs to deal with Family Medical 
Leave Act issues, including absenteeism, ergonomics, “well care” 
programs, child care and other employment-linked services, and 
other matters. 

Q.2. Whether you are in South Dakota, Alabama, or New Jersey, 
a bus is a bus is a bus. At the same time, transit environments — 
geography, technology, community types, etc., differ from one an- 
other. Is it possible to take a standardized approach to workforce 
development that responds to national needs and is also flexible 
enough to be useful across a spectrum of public transportation 
agencies? 

A.2. Yes, and we believe the Job Corps Act does exactly that. 

The bill directs the Secretary of Transportation, acting through 
the Administrator, to establish programs for the award of grants 
to: (1) nonprofit organizations and educational institutions to intro- 
duce disconnected youth (ages 16 through 24 who are out of school 
and unemployed) to careers in the transit industry by providing 
them with basic skills education and preapprenticeship skills; (2) 
partnerships of transit agencies and unions representing nonmana- 
gerial employees, as well as providers of management and technical 
programs for managerial employees, to develop education programs 
to improve job skills of transit employees and to provide education 
and training to assist individuals to enter the transit profession; 
and (3) the same or similar partnerships to develop special projects 
to increase education opportunities for disadvantaged transit in- 
dustry individuals, including racial and ethnic minorities underrep- 
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resented in transit management, by providing student scholarships, 
preentry preparation, and retention activities. 

These modest programs, in combination with the structure pro- 
vided through the councils, would address workforce issues that are 
common throughout U.S. transit agencies in a manner that is con- 
sistent with local needs. 

In addition, through a new National Joint Workforce Develop- 
ment Council, the bill would allow for the sharing of innovative 
workforce development solutions between regions. We believe this 
bill can be a model for labor-management partnerships, not only 
in the transportation arena, but in other sectors as well. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SHELBY 
FROM JAYETTA Z. HECKER 

Q.l. Ms. Hecker, we heard from Administrator Rogoff regarding 
the Administration’s proposal to increase public transportation 
funding. What we did not hear however, was how the Administra- 
tion plans to pay for their proposal or whether such a significant 
increase in funding will supplant State and local funding. 

Could you address the proposed increase and how that may ulti- 
mately impact the funding provided by State and local govern- 
ments? 

What will be the impact on the Trust Fund if we bring all public 
transportation spending under the Trust Fund? 

A.I. Response not provided. 

Q.2. Ms. Hecker, do you believe that we should encourage the use 
of innovative financing methods to advance public transportation 
capital projects given the Federal financing limitations we are fac- 
ing? 

A.2. Response not provided. 

Q.3. Performance based measures seem to be the catch phrase of 
this reauthorization. Yet, the proposals I have seen thus far seek 
to collect a significant amount of data to allow bureaucrats in 
Washington to make infrastructure decisions for localities. 

Ms. Hecker, what is your view about the best way to implement 
performance-based measures without it becoming a means for cen- 
tral planning by bureaucrats? 

A.3. Response not provided. 

Q.4. Would each of you also comment on how performance-based 
measures should be used? 

A.4. Response not provided. 

Q.5. Each of you has addressed the need for more robust planning 
tools. However, there is a delicate balance between encouraging 
better planning that takes into account the diverse needs of a com- 
munity, and planning that presupposes an outcome and drives all 
decision making toward that end. 

How do we ensure that any changes made to the planning proc- 
ess enhance the ability of States and localities to plan while still 
allowing them to make the decisions that work for their commu- 
nities? 

A.5. Response not provided. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR MENENDEZ 
FROM JAYETTA Z. HECKER 

Q.l. Communities are often not empowered to develop the projects 
they want. Instead they often huild the “business as usual” project 
which is almost invariably a highway project. Highways are appro- 
priate in certain circumstances, but as high-speed throughways 
they do not always address the needs of local communities as well 
as transit projects can. In this bill, what barriers can we clear or 
what resources can we provide to truly empower local communities 
to develop the projects that best fit them? What examples from 
around the country or abroad illustrate truly multimodal transpor- 
tation planning at its best? What lessons can we apply to reauthor- 
ization? 

A.I. Response not provided. 
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Additional Material Supplied for the Record 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY TRANSIT RIDERS FOR PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 

Members: Advocates for Environmental Human Rights (New Orleans, LA), Atlanta 
Transit Riders Union (Atlanta, GA), Alternatives for Community & Environment ! T 
Riders Union (Boston, MA), Bus Riders Union ! Labor Community Strategy Center 
(Los Angeles, CA), Center for Race, Poverty and the Environment (CA), Communities 
United for Transportation Equity (New York, NY), Environmental Justice Resource 
Center, Clark Atlanta University (Atlanta, GA), Just Transition Alliance (national). 
Little Village Environmental Justice Organization (Chicago, IL), New York City En- 
vironmental Justice Alliance (New York, NY), OPAL Environmental Justice Oregon 
(Portland, OR), Oregon Action (Portland, OR), People Organized in Defense of the 
Earth and Her Resources (Austin, TX), Portland Transit Riders Union (Portland, 
OR), Pratt Center for Community Development (New York, NY), Public Advocates 
Inc. (CA), UPROSE (Brooklyn, NY), Urban Habitat (Oakland, CA), and WE-ACT for 
Environmental Justice (New York, NY). 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Shelby, and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to present the following testimony on behalf of Tran- 
sit Riders for Public Transportation (TRPT). TRPT is a national campaign of civil 
rights and environmental justice organizations dedicated to strengthening civil 
rights protections in the next surface transportation reauthorization so that all 
Americans, no matter their backgrounds or the neighborhoods they live in, benefit 
fairly from Federal transportation investments. 

Transportation is a fundamental lifeline to opportunity. When individuals and 
communities receive a fair share of transportation investments and services, their 
increased mobility opens up greater access to jobs, education, health services, and 
other necessities. In contrast, discriminatory transportation outcomes can lead to in- 
creased housing segregation, isolation, displacement, air pollution, traffic and pedes- 
trian fatalities, decreased job access, and other disparities along racial lines. Ensur- 
ing nondiscrimination in the use of teixpayer dollars for transportation is as impor- 
tant today as when our Nation’s first civil rights laws were enacted. 

A critical safeguard for ensuring fairness in Federal spending is Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits recipients of Federal dollars from discrimi- 
nating on the basis of race, color, or national origin. Implementing regulations 
issued by the U.S. Department of Transportation (USDOT) include robust protec- 
tions against federally funded activities that have the purpose or effect of discrimi- 
nating on the basis of race, color, or national origin. 

The effectiveness of these safeguards, however, has been significantly hampered 
by a series of judicial decisions, inadequate agency enforcement, and a lack of re- 
search on racial disparities in transportation. 

As a result of the Supreme Court’s decision in Alexander v. Sandoval in 2001, in- 
dividuals cannot enforce in court the disparate impact regulations issued by Federal 
agencies to effectuate Title VI. As such, Americans who are harmed by federally 
funded activities that cause unjustified racial disparities must rely solely on agency 
enforcement to obtain relief. Such relief, however, has been largely frustrated by 
woefully inadequate enforcement and a growing backlog of unresolved administra- 
tive complaints. 

A 2010 investigation by the USDOT Office of the Inspector General (OIG) has re- 
vealed widespread failures by many State highway agencies to ensure basic civil 
rights compliance, across multiple statutes, including Title VI, American with Dis- 
abilities Act, Equal Employment Opportunity, and Contractor Compliance. Nineteen 
State highway agencies were found to lack administrative systems to enforce Title 
VI, such as having adequate civil rights staff or giving staff sufficient decision-mak- 
ing authority. Many States did not conduct compliance reviews of their subrecipi- 
ents or investigate Title VI complaints filed by members of the public. Eour States 
had not even signed Title VI assurance statements — the most basic of Federal com- 
pliance obligations. ^ 

According to the 2009 National Civil Rights Program Baseline Assessment Final 
Report by the Federal Highway Administration (FHWA): ^ 

• There is an organizationally fragmented approach to civil rights program com- 
pliance, enforcement, and monitoring throughout the Nation. 


I See, April 22, 2010, letter from Secretary Ray LaHood to Assistant Special Counsel William 
Reukauf, available at http:! I bit.ly I l4ZdGi. 

^Available at http: I / bit.ly I mqEc9E. 
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• There is a deficiency of civil rights program knowledge in the field. In some 
cases, this includes the expertise level of FHWA Division Office staff. 

• There is weak data collection and an absence of analysis and monitoring sys- 
tems. 

• Forty-seven percent of State highway agencies were rated at “high risk” in 
terms of Title VI implementation, 15 percent at “moderate risk,” and 37 percent 
at “low risk.” 

The USDOT Inspector General also found that ten FHWA Division Offices vio- 
lated USDOT’s Title VI regulations by failing to launch investigations into non- 
compliance by State highway agencies. Together, these findings are particularly 
alarming since nearly 80 percent of all funds in the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, and 
Efficient Transportation Equity Act: A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU) is chan- 
neled through FHWA and State highway agencies. 

In addition, a growing backlog of civil rights complaints, including Title VI com- 
plaints, at USDOT is denying the ability of members of the public to utilize the ad- 
ministrative process to have discrimination grievances promptly investigated and re- 
solved. As Table A below shows, the number of unresolved complaints at USDOT 
has more than doubled between FY2007 and FY2009. 

Table A: USDOT's Complaint Backlogs 



Unresolved 
Complaints 
(All Civil Rights) 
FY2007 

Unresolved Complaints 
(All Civil Rights) 

FY2008 

Unresolved Complaints 
(Title VI Only) 

FY2009 

OST 

0 

0 

0 

FAA 

7 

4 

4 

FHWA 

2 

5 

22 

FMCSA 

0 

0 

3 

FRA 

2 

2 

2 

FTA 

8 

21 

12 

MARAD 

0 

0 

0 

NHT5A 

0 

1 

0 

PHMSA 

0 

0 

0 

RITA 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

19 

33 

43 


Sources: (1) USDOT's Executive Order 12250 Report for FY 2008 to the U.S. Department of Justice; and (2) USDOT Response to 
Congressionai Research Office inquiry to Rep. Laura Richardson, June 2010. 


Congress must take prompt action to restore comprehensive Title VI enforcement 
so that Federal agencies and local communities can ensure fairness in transpor- 
tation investments. Continued research and data collection are also needed to iden- 
tify and remove barriers to transportation equity. 

TRPT recommends that the surface transportation reauthorization: 

• Provide additional funding to enhance Title VI monitoring, enforcement, and 
technical assistance activities by USDOT. 

• Restore the right of victims of discrimination to bring suits in court to enforce 
USDOT’s Title VI disparate impact regulations. 

• Continue funding for the Transportation Equity Research Program, which sup- 
ports rigorous research on the impact of transportation planning and invest- 
ments on low-income and minority communities. 

• Require a quadrennial assessment by the Secretary of Transportation to help 
identify and remove impediments to equal opportunity and nondiscrimination in 
transportation projects, programs, and activities. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity to submit our testimony for the record. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 

INDIANS 

On behalf of the National Congress of American Indians (NCAI), thank you for 
the opportunity to provide testimony on public transportation in Indian Country. 
NCAI is the oldest and largest national Indian organization in the United States 
and is dedicated to protecting the rights of tribal governments to achieve self-deter- 
mination and self-sufficiency. NCAI looks forward to working with Members of this 
Committee to enhance public transportation infrastructure for Indian Country. 

All transportation infrastructure including transit is important to economic 
growth in Indian Country. Tribal transit is a necessary element to transportation 
infrastructure because it offers access to employment, health, education, and com- 
merce for tribes. Lack of employment has continuously been a difficult issue for 
tribes. Currently, the unemployment rate for on-reservation Indians is 18.6 percent, 
while for Alaska Native villages it is 25.1 percent. ^ In addition, 15 percent of tribal 
members have to travel over 100 miles to access basic services such as a bank or 
ATM. 2 The combination of high unemployment and the far distance to travel to ac- 
cess basic services result in a great need for public transportation in Indian Country 
and surrounding non-Indian rural communities. 

In 2005, the enactment of the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation 
Equity Act: A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU), Public Law 109-59, authorized the 
U.S. Department of Transportation Federal Transit Administration (FTA) to admin- 
ister Section 5311(c), the “Public Transportation on Indian Reservations Program” 
or as it is referred to as. Tribal Transit Program. The purpose of the Tribal Transit 
Program is to fund capital, operating, planning, and administrative expenses for 
public transit projects in rural tribal communities. 

The Tribal Transit Program provides grant transit funding through a national 
competitive process to federally recognized tribes. The Tribal Transit Program fund- 
ing level began at $8 million for FY2006 and increased to $15 million for FY2010. 
Since the initiation of the Tribal Transit Program, FTA has awarded approximately 
236 grants to tribes totaling $60 million. However, the total amount requested by 
tribes who have applied for the Tribal Transit program is approximately $189 mil- 
lion. So, even though the amounts that have been awarded thus far are a good start 
on addressing the immense need for public transportation in Indian Country, the 
overall need is much greater. 

Many tribes utilize the Tribal Transit Program to begin or maintain their transit 
services on tribal lands. NCAI is conscious of the significant role that public trans- 
portation plays in Indian Country, and how much tribes rely on this transit funding 
to further their transportation infrastructure. It is important Congress continues to 
sustain the Tribal Transit Program. 

NCAI recommends the following: 

• Funding: Increase funding for Tribal Transit Program to $35 million for FY2012 
with stepped increases of $10 million for every year thereafter to $85 million. 

• Transit Planning: Raise the current cap for Transit Planning Grants to $50,000. 
Currently, tribes are capped at $25,00(3 to use for planning and design. This cap 
is a hindrance for tribes who do not possess the financial resources to initially 
establish a reliable transit system on their tribal land. 

• Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA): Extend the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act (ISDEAA) within FTA 
to allow tribes to contract with FTA for the Tribal Transit Program and other 
transit funding. Using ISDEAA agreements within FTA would ensure more 
FTA funds are used to provide actual transit services and less money is used 
in unproductive grants management administration. Current grant conditions 
within FTA are often inconsistent with tribal government program administra- 
tion. By extending the ISDEAA to FTA, it would enable tribes to gain greater 
flexibility and sustainability in tribal transit programs. 

• Technical Assistance: As tribal transit systems continue to grow, tribal govern- 
ments and Tribal Technical Assistance Programs (TTAP) need additional fund- 
ing to provide training and technical assistance to tribal leaders and tribal tran- 
sit officials. Under SAFETEA-LU, Congress now provides roughly $9 million 
annually to State governments to provide research, training, and technical as- 
sistance services to rural transit programs, but almost none of these training 


^U.S. Census, 2005—2009 American Community Survey 5-Year Estimates. 

2 U.S. Department of Treasury Community Development Financial Institutions Fund, Native 
American Lending Study, p. 22, (2001) http: 1 1 www.cdfifutid.gov ! what we do ! nacd j lend- 

ing _study. asp. 
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resources find their way to Indian country. As has been proven by the early suc- 
cess of the Tribal Transit Program, the best way to ensure that tribal govern- 
ments receive a fair share of these Federal resources is to make tribal govern- 
ments eligible as direct recipients of these funds. Given their close working rela- 
tionship with tribes and their proven training expertise in tribal transportation 
matter, it is also sensible to route some of these Rural Transit Assistance Pro- 
gram funds to the existing TTAP centers to provide rural transit training and 
technical assistance to tribal transit officials. 

Conclusion 

The enactment of SAFETEA-LU allowed Indian tribes to pursue improved public 
transportation for their tribal communities; however, there continues to be signifi- 
cant need in Indian Country. NCAI is committed to working with this Committee 
and tribal governments to improve and build upon the successes from the last trans- 
portation authorization. Indian tribes recognize that transportation infrastructure is 
vital to the enhancement of Indian tribal economic development and to provide safe 
and reliable public transportation infrastructure to tribal communities and sur- 
rounding nontribal areas. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WADE HENDERSON, PRESIDENT AND 
CEO, THE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON CIVIL AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Shelby, and Members of the Committee: I 
am Wade Henderson, President and CEO of The Leadership Conference on Civil 
and Human Rights. Thank you for the opportunity to submit testimony for the 
record on the reauthorization of our Nation’s Federal surface transportation pro- 
grams. 

The Leadership Conference on Civil and Human Rights is a coalition charged by 
its diverse membership of more than 200 national organizations to promote and pro- 
tect the civil and human rights of all persons in the United States. Founded in 1950 
by A. Philip Randolph, Arnold Aronson, and Roy Wilkins, The Leadership Con- 
ference works in support of policies that further the goal of equality under law 
through legislative advocacy and public education. 

I applaud the Committee for holding this hearing on a matter of great significance 
to the civil and human rights community. Smart and equitable transportation sys- 
tems connect us to jobs, schools, housing, health care services — and even to grocery 
stores and nutritious food. But millions of low-income and working-class people, peo- 
ple of color, and people with disabilities live in communities where quality tran^or- 
tation options are unaffordable, unreliable, or nonexistent. For The Leadership Con- 
ference, transportation policy is a key civil rights issue and one that is critical to 
ensuring opportunity for all. The choices we make with respect to Federal transpor- 
tation policy — what we build, where we build, who builds it, what energy powers 
it — have an enormous impact on our economy, our climate, our health, and on our 
ability as a society to achieve the American Dream. 

Critical decisions about transportation policy are often made without the input of 
members of underserved communities who most rely on public transportation. It’s 
not surprising, then, that transportation decisions and spending do not benefit all 
populations equally. As a result, the negative effects of some transportation deci- 
sions — dissecting neighborhoods of low-income families and people of color, phys- 
ically isolating them from needed services and businesses, and disrupting once-sta- 
ble communities — are broadly felt and have lasting effects. The report of our sister 
organization. The Leadership Conference Education Eund, “Where We Need to Go: 
A Civil Rights Roadmap for Transportation Equity”, discusses some of these effects 
and is the first in a series of reports examining the key roles transportation and 
mobility play in the struggle for civil rights and equal opportunity. 

As this Committee develops the transit title of the next surface transportation au- 
thorization bill, there is a significant opportunity to lay a foundation for more equi- 
table transportation options that will serve us well into the future. We urge Con- 
gress to invest in transportation infrastructure in a responsible manner to build a 
Nation where every person, whether in an urban area or rural hamlet, can partici- 
pate and prosper. 

Transportation Policies and Job Access 

Our transportation policy has the potential to expand economic opportunity for 
low-income and underrepresented workers by connecting them to highway, transit, 
and rail construction johs. Transportation spending generates jobs for workers in the 
construction industry and also has indirect effects on job creation by increasing the 
efficiency of the transportation system and improving business productivity. At a 
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time of high unemployment and unprecedented income inequality, equity in trans- 
portation policy is one of the most pressing civil and human rights issues our Nation 
faces. 

The pending reauthorization of our Federal surface transportation law is an op- 
portunity to unleash the major job-creation potential of transportation-related 
projects. The next reauthorization should dedicate transportation funds to the re- 
cruitment, training, and retention of underrepresented workers ^ in the transpor- 
tation sector. Incorporating a construction careers program into the surface trans- 
portation authorization will create substantial opportunities for low-income workers 
to move into the middle class. The next reauthorization should also strengthen and 
enforce contracting goals for disadvantaged business enterprises. The construction 
industry was hit by the recession worse than any other industry. ^ But spending 
money just to repair infrastructure or create new infrastructure is not enough. 

Investing in public transportation is also an essential ingredient for continued 
economic growth. The American Public Transportation Association estimates that 
36,000 jobs are created or supported for every $1 billion invested in public transpor- 
tation; and every $1 invested in public transportation generates almost $4 in eco- 
nomic benefits. ® Public transportation services across the country are being dras- 
tically cut and fares continue to rise at a time when working families and low-in- 
come people most need quality, affordable transportation options to find and retain 
work opportunities. More than 80 percent of the Nation’s transit systems are consid- 
ering or have recently enacted fare increases or service cuts, including reductions 
in rush-hour service, off-peak service and geographic coverage. * A large number of 
unemployed workers are transit-dependent individuals who can no longer get to 
work because of these reductions and cuts. Nearly 20 percent of African American 
households, 14 percent of Latino households, and 13 percent of Asian households 
live without a car, compared with only 4.6 percent of White households. ® The severe 
transit cuts are causing a mobility crisis, preventing transit-dependent individuals 
from getting to work because their rides are gone. Our transportation policy could 
stimulate growth and opportunity for low-income individuals by connecting them to 
jobs and economic opportunity. 

But we cannot get our economy back on track if millions of individuals are unable 
to travel to work. Congress should maintain funding for development and construc- 
tion of new public transit lines, which provide job opportunity and low-cost transpor- 
tation choices. Also, transit systems should be provided with flexibility to use Fed- 
eral funds for operating costs to maintain critical services that keep people con- 
nected to communities. 

To help provide critically needed jobs and job access, we support: 

• Establishing a construction careers program that would target jobs to low-in- 
come workers, ensure quality job training, support quality preapprenticeship 
training programs, and use community workforce agreements. 

• Promoting workforce development, such as the Transportation Job Corps, which 
would create a career-ladder grant program within the Federal Transportation 
Administration at the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) to help exist- 
ing workers retain jobs in the public transportation industry, while also recruit- 
ing and preparing young adults from low-income communities and communities 
of color, who are underrepresented in transit sector jobs. ® 


the roughly 8 million people employed in the transportation construction industry in 
2008, African Americans comprised only 6 percent and women comprised less than 3 percent. 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Household Data Annual Averages, Table 11: Employed Persons 
by Detailed Occupation, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin”, 2008. 

^“Construction Employment Rises in 20 States Between October and November”, Associated 
General Contractors of America Dec. 17, 2010; Daniel Massey, Hard Hats Among the Hardest 
Hit, Crain’s New York, Feb. 28, 2011. 

^“Job Impacts of Spending on Public Transportation: An Update”, American Public Transpor- 
tation Association, April 29, 2009, at http:! / www.apta.com / gap / policyresearch / Documents I 
jobs impact.pdf. 

^“Impact of the Recession on Public Transportation Agencies”, The American Public Trans- 
portation Association, Survey Results March 2010 at http: !! www.apta.coml resources ! 
reportsandpuhlications ! Documents ! Impacts of Recession March 201 0.pdf. 

^Brookings Institution and UC-Berkeley, “Socioeconomic Differences in Household Automobile 
Ownership Rates” at httpij / gsppi.berkeley.edu / faculty I sraphael I berubedeakenraphael.pdf. Thir- 
ty-three percent of poor African Americans and 25 percent of poor Latinos lack automobile ac- 
cess, compared to 12.1 percent of poor whites. PolicyLink, “The Transportation Prescription: 
Bold New Ideas for Healthy, Equitable Transportation Reform in America”. 

®Rep. Nadler’s H.R. 929, The Transportation Job Corps Act of 2011 would create a career 
ladder grant program within the U.S. Department of Transportation’s Federal Transit Adminis- 

Continued 
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• Enhancing DOT’s On-The-Job Training Program to apply to transit, railways, 
and all other surface transportation projects in order to increase the workforce 
available to complete these projects and increase the participation of women, 
minorities, and disadvantaged individuals. ^ 

• Preserving and expanding Section 5310, which provides needed transportation 
services for seniors and persons with disabilities who cannot be reasonably ac- 
commodated by existing transportation providers. We also support the Job Ac- 
cess and Reverse Commute (JARC) program, which makes funds available to 
provide new and expanded transportation services to enable low-income individ- 
uals to access job training and work. The JARC program helps address the bar- 
rier of the cost of car ownership by providing funds to support the development 
of new transportation services that fill gaps in existing services. In addition, we 
support the New Freedom program, which serves a critical transportation need 
in the disability community. These programs should be strengthened by im- 
proved oversight and transparency to help nonprofit partners provide much 
needed assistance to these communities. 

Transportation Policies and Affordable Housing 

Transportation decisions have contributed to economic and racial segregation in 
our metropolitan areas. Due to the lack of affordable and accessible transportation 
services, aging Americans, including persons with disabilities, often remain isolated 
and segregated in their homes with few options to become integrated members of 
their communities. 

Neighborhoods that are accessible only by car are off limits to those who can’t af- 
ford automobiles or lack the ability to drive, even if housing costs are within their 
means. The transportation reauthorization bill should create resources to help com- 
munities undertake transit-oriented development that encourages the creation of af- 
fordable housing and supports critical community services. 

Effective coordination of transportation and housing policy is essential for achiev- 
ing transportation equity. Our transportation policies should: 

• Reward and promote affordable housing near public transportation by reforming 
funding programs and providing station area planning grants to local commu- 
nities; and 

• Reduce transportation costs in places where housing costs are low by strength- 
ening reverse-commute systems or expanding public transit service to low-in- 
come neighborhoods or communities, people with disabilities, and seniors. 

Transportation and Access to Affordable Health 

Inadequate access to transportation has also exacerbated health disparities. Isola- 
tion from health care providers has serious consequences for many disadvantaged 
communities. Low-income patients miss appointments — often worsening their med- 
ical problems. And low-income people and people of color disproportionately lose out 
on educational and work opportunities due to health problems. 

The high cost of transportation forces low-income families to limit spending for 
other basic needs, including out-of-pocket health care expenses and nutritious food. ® 
On the other hand, accessible and affordable transportation options can mean the 
difference between isolation and access to quality health care. 

Because a very small percentage of Federal funds has been used for affordable 
public transportation and for active transportation (i.e., walking, biking) opportuni- 
ties, people without access to cars have been isolated from opportunities and serv- 
ices — including access to health care providers. By under-investing in walkable com- 
munities, rapid bus transit, rail, and bicycle-friendly roads, our policies contribute 
to high concentrations of poor air quality, asthma,® pedestrian fatalities, and obe- 


tration. The Act would also require FTA to establish national and regional councils to identify 
skill gaps and create programs to train an array of employees, including mechanics, managers, 
and paratransit providers. 

'^Currently, the program only applies to Federal Highway Administration-funded projects. 
(http: I lwww.fhwa.dot.govlojtss.htm) States can use On-The-Job funds to provide services such 
as: preemployment counseling; orientation to the expectations and requirements of the highway 
construction industry; basic skills improvement; support for contractor recruiting, counseling, or 
remedial training. Funds can also be used for job site mentoring and postgraduate monitoring. 

®Low- and moderate-income households spend 42 percent of their total annual income that 
on transportation, including those who live in rural areas, as compared to middle-income house- 
holds, who spend less than 22 percent of their annual income on transportation. Bureau of 
Transportation Statistics, Consumer expenditure Survey, 2000. 

® Higher percentages of African Americans and Latinos compared with Whites live in areas 
with substandard air quality. Minority children disproportionately suffer from asthma; among 
Puerto Rican children, the rate is 20 percent and among African American youngsters, the rate 
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sity in urban areas. All of these public health risks have disproportionately affected 
low-income people and people of color. The report of The Leadership Conference 
Education Fund, “The Road to Health Care Parity: Transportation and Access to 
Health Care”, examines the key roles transportation and mobility play in access to 
affordable, quality health care and the health disparities created by inadequate ac- 
cess to transportation. 

Civil Rights Compliance and Enforcement 

Effective and equitable transportation projects are essential to the well-heing of 
transit-dependent communities hy providing access to employment, affordable hous- 
ing, education, and health care. Our next transportation bill should ensure vigorous 
enforcement of existing civil rights legislation and pursue improved civil rights pro- 
tections in Federal statutes covering recipients of public funds. The bill should 
strengthen administrative enforcement of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
by providing additional funding for enhanced monitoring, technical assistance, and 
enforcement activities. The need for enforcement is acutely felt in public transpor- 
tation, where billions of dollars in investments are at stake, and the most disadvan- 
taged communities sustain a disproportionate share of transportation-related bur- 
dens inhibiting their access to affordable, accessible, and reliable transit. 

The Leadership Conference on Civil and Human Rights recommends that the sur- 
face transportation reauthorization: 

• Expand resources to strengthen enforcement of civil rights provisions to ensure 
that recipients of Federal funds meet nondiscrimination requirements. One 
cause of the current accountability gap is a shortage of Federal workers to ad- 
minister existing civil rights provisions. The hill should direct more resources 
toward compliance reviews, technical assistance, and investigation of Title VI 
complaints, including complaints related to discriminatory language barriers in 
transportation services. 

• Maintain the Transportation Equity Research Program, which funds research 
projects to understand the impact of transportation planning, investment, and 
operations on low-income, minority, and transit-dependent populations. 

• Conduct an equal opportunity assessment to collect and evaluate existing demo- 
graphic data reported by DOT fund recipients that would help Federal, local, 
and State transportation officials to avoid the lapses in civil rights safeguards 
in the construction and operation of federally funded transportation projects. 

• Restore the right of private individuals and entities to pursue legal enforcement 
of dot’s Title VI antidiscrimination regulations as a means of ensuring non- 
discrimination in transportation when Federal enforcement fails. This will give 
local communities a tool to redress existing transportation disparities while en- 
suring inclusive treatment and equitable outcomes in future investments. 

There is much at stake for the civil and human rights community in the next Fed- 
eral transportation bill. As Congress considers how best to rebuild and repair our 
Nation’s roads, bridges, railways, and ports, and where and how to prioritize invest- 
ments in public transportation and pedestrian and bicycle access, it’s vital that the 
needs of communities of color, low-income people, people with disabilities, seniors, 
and the rural poor are considered. 

Thank you for your leadership on this important issue. 


is 13 percent, compared with the national childhood average of 8 percent. The New York Times, 
“For Minority Rids, No Room to Breathe”, Aug. 29, 2007, http:! I www.tiytimes.coml ref ! health! 
healthguidelesti-asthmachildreti-ess.html. People living within 300 meters of major highways 
are more likely to have leukemia and cardiovascular disease. Bullard, R.D. Environmental Jus- 
tice in the Twenty-first Century. The Quest for Environmental Justice. Sierra Cluh Books. San 
Francisco, CA (2005). 

Pursuant to Executive Order 13166 requires each Federal agency must examine the serv- 
ices it provides and develop and implement a system by which Limited English Proficiency per- 
sons can meaningfully access those services. 

^^The Transportation Equity Research Program has funded at least six projects addressing 
research needs in a range of communities, e.g., research on the impact of transportation invest- 
ments and land-use policies on the ability of innercity Detroit residents to access jobs and essen- 
tial nonwork activities. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MULTIPLE GROUPS 

Submitted by: Alliance for Biking and Walking, Alternatives for Community & Envi- 
ronment, Amalgamated Transit Union, America Bikes, America Walks, Apollo Alli- 
ance, Association of Programs for Rural Independent Living, Campaign for Commu- 
nity Change, Center for Rural Strategies, Change to Win, CLASP, Kirwan Institute 
for the Study of Race and Ethnicity, Local Initiatives Support Corporation, NAACP, 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., National Association of County 
and City Health Officials, National Coalition for Asian Pacific American Community 
Development, National Complete Streets Coalition, National Council of La Raza, Na- 
tional Housing Conference, National Housing Trust, National Low Income Housing 
Coalition, Partnership for Working Families, PolicyLink, Poverty & Race Research 
Action Council, Public Advocates, Reconnecting America, Safe Routes to School Na- 
tional Partnership, The Leadership Conference on Civil and Human Rights, The Na- 
tional Alliance of Community Economic Development Associations, Transit Riders for 
Public Transportation, Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, Trust for 
America’s Health, Wider Opportunities for Women, and the William C. Velasquez In- 
stitute. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement for the record to express 
our priorities for the surface transportation reauthorization. 

Transportation is a critical link to opportunity — connecting us to jobs, schools, 
housing, health care, and grocery stores. However, our inadequate, outdated, and 
underfunded transportation systems are keeping too many Americans from fully 
connecting and contributing to the national economy. 

Transportation Inequity in America 

1. In America, millions of Americans live in communities where quality transpor- 
tation options are unreliable or nonexistent. 

• Nearly two-thirds of all residents in small towns and rural communities have 
few if any transportation options: 41 percent have no access to transit; and an- 
other 25 percent live in areas with below-average transit services. ^ 

• Fifty percent of older people who do not drive in the United States stay home 
on a given day because they lack transportation options. ^ 

• Nearly one in five Americans faces a physical challenge that impacts their abil- 
ity to travel for their daily needs (i.e., use of wheelchair or diminished vision, 
hearing, or physical movement). ^ 

• Nearly 20 percent of African American households, 14 percent of Latino house- 
holds, and 13 percent of Asian households live without a car. * 

• Nearly 19 million working age adults, 9.4 percent of those ages 16-64, have lim- 
ited proficiency in English, which leaves them unable to communicate effec- 
tively with transit operators or read information about public transportation 
routes. ® 

• In the last year, more than 80 percent of the Nation’s transit systems are pro- 
posing to or already have eliminated transit routes, cut service hours, increased 
fares, or a combination of all of these. ® 

2. In the midst of these challenging economic times, the transportation options for 
many Americans are becoming less and less affordable. 

• Transportation is the second largest expense, after housing, for households in 
the United States, surpassing food, clothing, and health care costs. 

• Low- and moderate-income households spend 42 percent of their total annual 
income on transportation, including those who live in rural areas, as compared 
to middle-income households, who spend less than 22 percent of their annual 
income on transportation. ® 


^American Public Transportation Association. 

2 Surface Transportation Policy Project. 

®U.S. Census Bureau, 2005. 

^Brookings Institution and UC-Berkeley, Socioeconomic Differences in Household Automobile 
Ownership Rates. 

^U.S. Census Bureau, American Community Survey, Public Use Microdata Sample, 3-Year 
Estimates 2007—2009. 

6 American Public Transportation Association. 

'^National Complete Streets Coalition. 

® Bureau of Transportation Statistics, Consumer Expenditure Survey 2000. 
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3. All Americans are not sharing the economic benefits of our transportation invest- 
ments. 

• While transportation represents a significant sector of our workforce — one in 10 
civilian jobs is transportation-related — women, communities of color, and low- 
income people are not significant beneficiaries of the jobs and contracting oppor- 
tunities in the industry. 

• Of the roughly 8 million people employed in the construction of roads, bridges, 
and transit facilities in 2008, only 6 percent were African American and 2.5 per- 
cent were women, a much smaller proportion than their representation in the 
overall economy. ® 

• Latinos often occupy the lowest-wage jobs in the transportation and construc- 
tion sectors, such as laborers, where 43.1 percent of workers are Latino. 

4. The safety of our roads, bridges, sidewalks, and transit is a significant concern. 

• In many neighborhoods, disconnected roadway networks, poorly designed and 
deteriorated streets, inadequate lighting, limited sidewalks, and minimal traffic 
enforcement place residents at higher risk of injury. These risks are particularly 
acute for communities of color — Hispanics suffer a pedestrian death rate that 
is 62 percent higher than non-Hispanic whites, and African Americans suffer 
a pedestrian death rate that is almost 70 percent than non-Hispanic whites. 

It does not have to be this way. The next surface transportation authorization is 
our chance to reform transportation policy to lay a strong foundation for future eco- 
nomic growth and expand opportunity for millions of people. 

Recommendations for the Transportation Authorization 

1. Preserve and expand existing programs that fund essential transportation op- 
tions — bicycling, walking, and public transportation, and provide flexibility to use 
Federal funds for transit operating assistance. Funding for biking, walking, and pub- 
lic transportation infrastructure puts people to work; provides safe, low-cost trans- 
portation choices; reduces dependency on oil; and leverages private investment. For 
every $1 invested in public transportation, $4 in economic returns is generated. 
Transit operating assistance, which will allow transit operators to maintain service 
in these fiscally tough times, is vital to ensuring that Americans can benefit from 
the mobility and choice provided by safe, accessible, affordable transit and also that 
businesses can reap the economic rewards associated with bicycling, walking, and 
transit investments. These investments are a lifeline for people who depend on 
these transportation options, including people with disabilities, older adults, people 
in rural areas, and low-income households. 

2. Reform the transportation planning process to be outcome-oriented, with equity- 
focused performance objectives. States and regions should develop strategic, perform- 
ance-driven plans that expand opportunity and benefit economically distressed pop- 
ulations. Performance-based objectives should include: improved access to jobs for 
low-income individuals; reduced per capita transportation user costs for low-income 
individuals; and safer environments for bicycling and walking. Such plans, when 
created through a robust public engagement process, would foster greater account- 
ability and transparency. In addition, technical assistance and demonstration 
grants, administered by the Secretary of Transportation, would help to build capac- 
ity for States and regions to engage in the reformed transportation planning proc- 
ess. In particular, economically distressed communities that typically lack the bene- 
fits of the transportation system could leverage these resources to plan for enhance- 
ments of the transportation system to ensure that projects that are critical to the 
mobility of vulnerable residents are prioritized during the transportation planning 
process. 

3. Expand access to transportation jobs for the chronically unemployed, lower-in- 
come people, women, and communities of color. This can be accomplished through 
smart, strategic investments in our workforce. Establishing a construction careers 


^ Bureau of Labor Statistics 2008. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, Current Population Survey, 2010 Annual Averages, ftp:! ! 
ftp.bls.gov I pub I special. requests Ilf I cuitl8.txt (accessed March 30, 2011). 

Federal Highways Administration’s Pedestrian and Bicyclists Safety Research program, 
2004. 

American Public Transportation Association. 
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workforce development program would help the chronically unemployed, low-in- 
come, and other disadvantaged workers have better access to construction employ- 
ment in the transportation sector. Additionally, expanding the existing On the Job 
Training Program to transit, railways, and all other surface transportation modes 
at the United States Department of Transportation (USDOT) would provide re- 
sources for apprenticeship and training programs targeted to move women, people 
of color, and other disadvantaged individuals into transportation jobs and increase 
the workforce available to efficiently complete transportation projects. The next sur- 
face transportation bill should also include a Transportation Job Corps, which would 
create a career-ladder grant program within the Federal Transit Administration at 
the USDOT to help existing workers retain jobs in the public transportation indus- 
try, while also recruiting and preparing young adults from low-income communities 
and communities of color, who are underrepresented in jobs in the transit sector. 

4. Reform transportation funding mechanisms to reward projects that lower the 
housing and transportation costs of American families. Encouraging development 
around transit stations has the potential to significantly reduce the out of pocket 
transportation expenses for rural, suburban, and urban households. To this end, it 
is necessary to: preserve the New Starts and Small Starts programs and enhance 
them to prioritize preservation and creation of affordable housing proximate to re- 
gional employment centers; provide credit assistance to communities to accelerate 
construction of locally funded transportation projects and local infrastructure that 
supports affordable housing; and offer Station Area Planning Grants to States, re- 
gions, and local communities that support community development efforts that revi- 
talize economically distressed areas and expand and/or preserve affordable housing 
near public transportation, quality schools, and job centers. 

5. Strengthen enforcement of existing civil rights provisions. Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin, is an important tool for increasing fairness and accountability in the 
transportation system. Recipients and sub-recipients of Federal transportation funds 
must comply with Title VI. However, recent investigations at the USDOT have 
documented the broad failure of many State highway departments to implement 
basic antidiscrimination provisions. These findings illustrate the need for: dedicated 
resources to ensure that recipients of Federal funds meet nondiscrimination require- 
ments, including addressing complaints related to discriminatory language barriers 
in transportation; maintaining the Transportation Equity Research Program, 
which provides valuable research for State Departments of Transportation and other 
transportation agencies for assessing the impact of their proposals on low-income 
households, communities of color, and transit-dependent populations; and imple- 
mentation of an Equal Opportunity Assessment to collect and evaluate key informa- 
tion every 4 years, to aid USDOT, Eederal, local, and State transportation officials 
in upholding civil rights safeguards and promoting more equitable transportation in- 
vestment. 

Americans Believe That Investment in Transportation Is a National Pri- 
ority 

A 2011 polU® commissioned by the Rockefeller Eoundation includes several key 
findings that demonstrate Americans’ support for reform of and investment in our 
Nation’s transportation system: 


similar proposal was included in HR 2454: American Clean Energy and Security Act and 
HR 4929: Enhancing Opportunities for Main Street Act of 2010. 

^“^This program currently exists at the USDOT, hut it is limited to projects funded by Federal 
highway dollars. 

Results of a 2010 OfBce of the Inspector General report on the U.S. DOT’s Federal Highway 
Administration: OSC File #10-44-DI-09-0965, available at http: j lwww.osc.gov I 
FYpercent202010percent20A.html. 

^®Executive Order 13166 requires each Federal agency to examine the services it provides 
and develop and implement a system by which Limited English Proficiency persons can mean- 
ingfully access those services. 

i^The Transportation Equity Research Program has funded six projects addressing research 
needs in a range of communities, e.g., research on the impact of transportation investments and 
land-use policies on the ability of inner-city Detroit residents to access jobs and essential non- 
work activities. 

Survey Methodology: From January 29 to February 6, 2011, Hart Research (D) and Public 
Opinion Strategies (R) conducted a national survey of voters on behalf of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The firms interviewed 1,001 registered voters, including 200 voters who have only a cell 
phone. The data’s margin of error is +/-3.1 percentage points for the full sample, and higher 
for subgroups of the sample. 
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• Two out of three voters say that improving the country’s transportation infra- 
structure is highly important. Nearly half of all voters said that roads are often 
or totally inadequate and that only some public transportation options exist. 

• Eighty percent of voters agree that Federal funding to improve and modernize 
transportation will boost local economies and create millions of jobs, and view 
it as critical to keeping the United States as the world’s top economic super- 
power. 

• A vast majority, 80 percent of Americans, believe the country would benefit from 
an expanded and improved public transportation system and 57 percent believe 
that “safer streets for our communities and children” should be one of the top 
two priorities, if more money is to be invested in infrastructure. 

• Americans want changes in the way the Federal Government invests in infra- 
structure and makes policy. Ninety percent support more accountability and cer- 
tification that projects are delivered on time and fit into a national plan. Ninety 
percent also support allowing local regions greater say in how transportation 
dollars are used in their area. 

• 71 percent of voters think leaders in Washington should seek common ground 
on legislation related to roads, bridges, and transit systems, including 66 percent 
of Tea Party supporters and 71 percent of Republicans. More than any other 
issue tested, American voters would like to see compromise on legislation re- 
lated to transportation and infrastructure. 

Americans are ready to get back to work building our Nation’s future. Americans 
are also ready for a reformed transportation investment that is accountable, just, 
fair, and equitable — a system that connects them to opportunities to participate and 
prosper in our Nation’s economy. 

We urge the Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs to work 
with the Senate Committee on Environment and Public Works Committee to ad- 
vance a robust transportation bill that helps to move us toward that vision, and to 
this end, we stand ready to work with you. 



